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4 2 4 | 
man authority; and have ever re- 
garded free diſquiſition, as the beſt 
mean of illuſtrating the dodtrine, 
andeftabliſhing the truth of Chri- 
ſtianity. Let the followers of Ma- 


homet, and the zealots of the 


church of Rome, ſupport their ſe- 
veral religious ſyſtems by damping 
every effort of the human intelle& 
to pry into the foundations of their 
faith; but never can it become a 
Chriſtian, ' to be afraid of being 
aſked a reaſon of the faith that is in. 
bim; or a Proteſtant, to be ſtudi- 
ons of enveloping his religion in 
myſtery and ignorance; or the 
church of England, to abandon 
that moderation, by which the 
permits ev y individual e: WY? e 

; e 2 ef W Were 


C 
It is not, Sir, without ſome re- 
luactance, that, under the influence 

of theſe opinions, I have prevailed 

upon myſelf to addreſs theſe letters 
to you; and you will attribute to 
the ſame motive, my not having 
given you this trouble ſooner. 1 
had moreover an expectation, that 
the taſk would have been under- 
taken by ſome perſon, capable of 
doing greater juſtice tothe ſubject, 
and more worthy of your atten- 
tion. Perceiving however, that 
wept two laſt chapters, the fifteenth 
in particular, of your very labori- 
ous and claſſical hiſtory of the De- 


Cline and Fall of the Roman em- | 


pire, had made upon many an im- 
preſſion not at all advantageous to 
rere and that the ſilence 


"+ © ka 
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began to be looked upon as an 
acquieſcence in what you had 


therein advanced; I have thought 


it my duty, with the utmoſt re- 
 thect and good-will towards you, 
to take the liberty of ſuggeſting to 
your conſideration, a few remarks 
upon fome of the paſſages, which 


have been eſteemed, (whether you. 
meant, that they ſhould be fp eſ- | 


teemed, or not) as powerfully mi- 


Ktating againſt; that revelation, | 


which hl; is to many, what it for- 
merly was 10 the Greeks, Fuolifhnefs.; 


| " Tmarkibls 


of others, of the Clergy eſpecially, 5 


but which we deem to be _ to 5 
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märkable a victory over the eſta- 
' bliſhed religions of the earth, you 


tightly anſwer, By the evidence of 
the doctrine itſelf, and the ruling 
providetice of it's Author. But af- 


terwards, in aſſigning for this aſto- 


niſhing event five ſecondary cauſes, 
derived from the paſſions of the 
human heart and the general cir- 


© cumſtances of mankind, you ſeem 
to ſome to have infinuated, that 
Chriſtianity, like other Impoſtures, 


might have made it's way in the 


Y world; though it's origin had been 


as Human, as the means by which 


_ you ſuppoſe it was fpread. It is 


no wiſh or intention of mine, to 
faſten the odiumof this inſinuation 
upon you; Iſhall ſimplyendeavour 
0 3 that the cauſes you pro- 


nw „ Guce, 


1 5 
duce, are either inadequate to the 
attainment of the end propoſed; or 
that their efficiency, great as you 
imagine it, was derived from other 
principles than thoſe, 'you have 
| Weng proper to mention. 1 
| | Your firſt cauſe is © the inflexi- 

$i « ble, and, if you may uſe the ex- 
e preſſion, the intolerant zeal of 
e the Chriſtians, derived, it is true, 

66 from the Jewiſh religion, but 
«purified from the narrow and 
*unſocial ſpirit, which inſtead of 
e inviting, had deterred the Gen- 
r tiles from embracing the law of 
Moſes. — Yes, Sir, we are a- 
greed, that the zeal of the Chri- 
ſtians was inflexible, neither death, 
nor life, nor princi palities, nor pow- 
"205; nor things Ir gent, nor things tio 
come, 
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3 
oome, could bend it into a ſepara- 
tion from the love of God, which was 
in Chriſt Feſus their Lord; it was 
an inflexible obſtinacy, in not blaſ- 
pheming the name of Chriſt, which 
every where expoſed them to per- 
ſecution; and which even your 
amiable and philoſophic Pliny. 
thought proper, for want of 
other crimes, to puniſh with death 
in the Chriſtians, of his province. 
— We are agreed too, that the 
_ zeal of the Chriſtians was intole- 
rant; for it denounced 7ribulation 


and an r 
| 2 did evil, of the Jew firſt, and 


: alſo of the Gentile ; it would not 
tolerate in Chriſtian worſhip, thoſe. 
who ſupp licated the image of Cæ- 
ba, Who bowed down at the altars | 
ys A4 55 


of Pagani, * Alien with the 
votaries of Venus, or waltowed in 
che filth of Bacchanalian feſtivals. 
But though we are thus far agreed, 
with reſpect to the inflexibility and 
intolerance of Chriſtian zeal; yet 


2s to the principle from whieh it 


Was detived, we are foro bd di- 
Aided in opinion. You deduce it 
from the Jewiſh rekgion; I would 
refer it to a more adequate and a 
more obvious ſoarce; a full per- 
| fuaſion of the truth of Chriſtianity, | 
What! think you that it was a 


_— derived from the unſociable 
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ſpirit of Judaiſm, which infpired 
Poter with courag ge to upbraid the 
— — 
| eapitat of Jadea, with having de. 
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1 biving- defired 2 arb to he 


Frunted them in his ſtead, with hav- 


ing killed the Prince of life? Was it 
ftom this principle, that the ſame 


Apoſtle in conjunction with John, 
wen ſummoned, not before the 
_ dregs of the people, (whoſe judg- 


ments they might have been ſup⸗ 
poſed capable of miſſeading, and 


Whoſe reſentment they might have 


dleſpiſed,) but before the rulets and 


the — the ſcribes, the dread 


auſwered, that they could not but 
Mens tie things, which they bad ſeen 
an heard? — they had ſeen with 


E eee . 


Tribunal of the je wiſli nation, and 
deommanded by them to teach no 
more in the name of Jeſus; boldly 


e 
* life; and no human 
juriſdiction could deter them from 
being faithful witneſſes of what 
they had ſeen and heard. Here 
then you may perceive the genuine 
and undoubted origin of that zeal, 
which you aſcribe to what appears 
to me a very inſuffieient cauſe; and 
which the Jewiſh rulers were ſo far 
from conſidering. as the ordinary 
effect of their religion, that they 
were exceedingly at a loſs how to 

account for. it; no when they ſaw 
the boldneſs, of Peter. and Jobm, and 
perceived that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men, they. marvelled. 
The Apoſtles, heedleſs of conſe- 
guences, and regardleſs of every 
thing but truth, openly every where 
profeſſed themſelves witneſſes of 


1 ( 1 

the reſurrection of Chriſt; * 
with a confidence, which could 
proceed from nothing but con vie- 

tion, and which pricked the Jews 
to the heart, bade zhe houſe of Iſrael 
know affured! , that God had made that 
ſame Feſus, whom. they had crucified, 
bath Lord and Chriſt. 7 

I mean not to prod: uce theſe 
inſtances of apoſtolic. zeal, as di- 
rect proofs of the truth of Chri- 
ſtianity; for every religion, nay, 
every abſurd ſect of every religion, 
has had i it's zealots, who.have not 
ſcrupled to maintain their princi- 
plesattheexpenceof their lives; and 
ve ought no more to infer the truth 
of Chriſtianity from the mere zeal 
of it's propagators, than the truth | 
of Mahometaniſm from that of a 


Turk. 


nàͤ t:tteſting the truth of Chiriflanity 


ES. 5 
Turk. When a man ſuffers him- 

Rf to be covered with infamy, pil- 
laged of his property, and dragged 
at laſt to the block or the ſtake, 
rather than give up his opinion; 
te proper inference is, not that his 
opin nion is true, but that he believes 
it to be true; and a queſtion of 
ſeriousdiſcu ffiofi immediately pre- 
ſents itſelf.— upon what founda- 
tien has he built his belief? This is 
_ often an intricate inquiry, includ- 
ing an it a vaſt compaſs of human 


learning: A Braminor a Mandarin, LE 


who ſhould obſerve a miſſtonary 


| with his blood, would, notwith- 
ſttanding, have a right to aſk many 
queſtions, mae une srpeck⸗ 


.to 


4 EF: 
to our faith. In the caſe indeed of 
the Apoſtles, the inquiry would be 
much leſs perplexed; ren 
briefly reſolve itſelf into this,. 
whether they werecredible repart- 
ers of facts, which they themſelves 
profeſſed to have ſeen ; — and'it 
would be an eaſy: matter to ſhew; 
that their zeal in atteſting what 
they were certainly competent to- 
judge of, could not proceed from 
any alluring proſpect of worldly 
intereſt, or ambition, or from any 
other Le motive Thos: a love 
of truth. 

But the credibility of he Aja 
fites* teſtimony; or their compe+ 
tency to judge of the facts which 

they relate, is not now to be exa- 
4 mine the queſtion. before us. 


O ſim- 


5 ( 14 1 
ſimply relates to the principle, by 
which their zeal was excited; and 
it is a matter of real aſtoniſnment 
to me, that any one converſant 
with the hiſtory of the firſt propa- 
gation of Chriſtianity, acquainted 
with the oppoſition it every where 
met with from the people of the 
Jews, and aware of the repugnancy 
which muſt ever ſubſiſt between 
it's tenets and thoſe of Judaiſm, 
ſhould ever think of deriving the 
zeal of the primitive Command ; 
from the Jewiſh religion. 
l Jew and Chriſtian, ek 
believed in one God, and abomi-— 


nated idolatry; but this deteſta- = 


tion of idolatry, had it been un- 
accompanied with the belief of 


the reſurrection of Chriſt, would 
irt OY a * 


( 15 ) 

probably have been juſt as ineffi- 
cacious in exciting the zeal of the 
Chriſtian to undertake the conver- 
ſion of the Gentile world, as it had 
for ages been in exciting that of 
the Jew. But ſuppoſing, (what 1 
think you have not proved, and 
what Fam certain cannot be ad- 
mitted without proof,) that a zeal | 

derived from the Jewiſh religion 
_ inſpired the firſt Chriſtians with 
_ fortitude to oppoſe themſelves to 
the inſtitutionsof Paganiſm; what 
was it, that encouraged them toat- 
tempt the converſion of their own 
countrymen? Amongſt the Jews 
they met with no ſuperſtitions ob- 
ſervances of idolatrous rites; and 
therefore amongſt them, could 
* no OI? of * declaring | 


and | 


of 16 


andconfirmingtheir en 
5 ſition to Polytheiſm, or of fortify- 
ing by frequent proteſtations their 
attachment tothe Chriſtian faith. 
Here then at leaſt, the cauſe yon 


haye aſſigned for Chriſtjan zeal 
ceaſes tooperate; andwe mult look 
out for ſome, ther principle than 
a zeal againſt ido 


never be able ſatisfactorily: to en, 


plain the ardour 


paoſtles preſſed the. diſeiples of Mo- 
: k5it9 becomethediſciptesofChriſt, 
Again, does a determined gppo- | 
ſition to, and an open abhorrence 
of, every minute part of an eſta- 
- dHhiſhed religion, appear to you to 
5 5 moſt hkely method of con- 
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+} 
contend, BY neither mix with 
the Heathens in their convivial 
entertainments, nor partake with 
them in the celebration of their 
ſolemn feſtivals; they could nei- 
ther aſſociate with them in their 
hymenæal, nor funeral rites; they 
eould not cultivate their arts, or 
be ſpectators of their ſhews; in 


| ſhort, in order to eſcape the rites 


of Polytheiſm, they were, in your 
opinion, obliged to renounce the 
commerce of mankind, and all the 


offices and am uſements of life. 


Now, how ſuch an extravagant 
and intemperate zeal as you here 
deſcribe, can, humanly ſpeaking," 
be conſidered as one of the chief 
cauſes of the quick propagation of 
eee in eppofttion to all 
5 B the 
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iim, is a circumſtance Lean nge ? 


means comprehend. The 
miſſionaries, whoſe, human 
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1311 
have: been · deviſedꝰ by any human 
underſtanding,ava probable mean 


of promoting the progreſs of a 
reformation in religion; much 
leſs could it; have been thought of, 


or adopted by a few eee 
unconnetted 


men. 
Ig expatiating pon; this. Gab. 


jet yo have taken an © opportur 
Lees of. 44 — that, q — 


* 


| 1 | 

* « Gngulay — Jew) Gents 
tete haue yielded} a. frronger and 
— dend eren. t- 
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than to the evidence of their 

n ſenſes.” This obſervation | 
bears hard upon the veracity of 
the Jewiſh ſcriptures; and, was it 
true, would force us either to re- 
ject them, or to admit a poſition 5 
as extraordinary as a miracle it- 


ſelf; — that the teſtimony of o- 
thers produced in the Iii 
mind, a ſtronger degree of con- 
Viction concerning a matter of 
_ AQ, than the teſtimony of the | 
ſenſes themſelves. — It happens 
however, in the preſent caſe, that 
we are urider no neceſſity of either 
frejecting the Jewiſh ſeriptures, or 
. of admitting ſuch an abſurd po- 
ſition; for the fact is not true, 
that the contemporaries of Moſes 


a 0 3 mos beheld with careleſs 


8 


indifference, the miracles related 
in the Bible to have been per- 
formed in their favour. That 
theſe miracles were not ſufficient 
to awe the Iſraelites into an uni- 
form obedience to the Theocracy, 
cannot be denied; 'but, whatever 
reaſons may be thought beſt a- 
dapted to account for the propen- 
ſity of the Jews to idolatry, and 
their frequent defection from the 
worſhip of the one true God, a 
& ſtubborn incredulity” cannot 
be admitted as one of them 
To men, indeed, whoſe under- 
ſtandings have been enlightened 
by the Chriſtian revelation; and 
enlarged by all'the aids of human 
learning ; who are under no 
ee to idolatry from 
m4. U with- 


4 aa ) 
without, and whoſe reaſon from 
within would revolt at the idea of 
Worſhipping the infinite Anthor 
of. the pmwverſ under any created 
bal; — to men who are com- 
pelled, by the utmoſt exertion of 
their: reaſon, to admit as an irre- 
fragable truth, what puzzles the 
firſt principles of all teaſoning — 
the eternal eriſtenes of an un- : 
'canſed Being; to men who are 
Lquſcious, hat they cannot give a 
Tull account of any one phæno- 
menon in nature, from the rota- 
tien of the great orbs of the uni- 
iverſeto the germinationof a blade 
| af grab, Without having recourſe 
write as the primary incom 
pꝓrehenſible cauls: a it; r and 
who [57 ag — 1 
ave, 


23 1. 

have, by a SY fatality, (eon 
verting an exceſs of evidence into 
a principle of diſbelief). at times 
doubted concerning His exiſtence 
any where, and made the very uni- 
verſe their God;—to men of ſuch 
a ſtamp, it appears almoſt an in- 

credible thing, that any human 
being which had ſeen the order of 
nature int ted, or the uni- 
formity of it s courſe ſuſpended, 
W but for a GT: ſhould 
Hoe of reverential awe, which, 
whatever che the vibe inter- 5 


. 
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loſophers, it is with me a very 
great doubt, whether the people 
in general of our days, would be 
more ſtrongly affected by 1 it, than 
they appear to have been in the 
days of Moſes. 
WMWas any people under 1 
to eſcape the certain deſtruction 
impending over them, from the 
cloſe purſuit of an enraged and 
irreſiſtible enemy, by ſeeing the 
waters of the Ocean becoming a 
25 o them: on thetr right band and 
gn their left; they would, I appre- 
hend, be agrtated by the very ſame 
paſſions we are told the Iſraelites 
were, when. they ſaw the ſea re- 
turning to his ſtrength, and ſwal- 
E up the hoſt of Pharaoh; 
they would feer the Lord, t they would 
» |) _. new 


as} 

| now the Lord, and they would 
expreſs their faith and their fear 
| by praiſing the Lord: — they 
would not behold ſuch a great 
work with careleſs indifference; but 
with aſtoniſnment and terror; 
nor would you be able to detect 


de lighteſt veſtige of fubborn in. 


credulity in their ſong of grati- 
tude. No length of time could 
be able to blot from their minds 


he memory of ſuch a tranſaction, 
or induce a doubt concerning it's 


Author, though future hunger 
and thirſt might make them cal 
but for water and bread, with à 
2 8 2 * nee * 
cunity: 

But it. was not at the Red Sea 
only, that the Iſraelites regarded 
ä 1 with 


E indiffrence the amazing mira» 


| them from mount Sinai, all: the 
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with 4 more than a care». 


cles which God had wrought; for 
when the law was declared to 


Peæapie Jaw the thunderings, und the 
lightenings, and the noiſe of the tem. 


feſt; and the mountain ſmoking ; and 
when the people ſaw it, 


and-ficad afar off, and they ſaid unto 
| Moſes, Speak thou 1ith us, and we 

dull bear; but let not God ſpeak with | 

mm, off ue die. This again, Sin, 


is the Seripture account of the 


language af the contemporaries 
of Moſes and Joſhua; and I leare 


it to you to conſider, whether this 


is the language of flubboru incre- 
F and carehfi indifference. © | 


Wo are 44 in Scripture cee, 
i 1 8 * 


that whilſt any of the contempra- 
ries of Moſes and Joſhua were a- 
live, the whole people ſerved the 
,ord; the impreſſion, which a 
ſicht of the miracles had made, 

was never effaced; nor the obedi- 
ence, which might have been ex- 
pected as a natural conſequence, 
refuſed, till Moſes -and — 
and all their contemporaries, were 
gathered unto their — till 
anutber - generatian after them aroſe, 
| anhich- knew nat the Lord, nor yet 
ruel. But the people ſerved the 
Tord all the days of Jaſbua, and all 


the days of 'the elders that outlived 


Joſhua, wha had feen all the great 
ar. of the Lord that be did for If 
; ruel. x x 1 ; bp pg 72 | nar gy: FE 25 ; 


I uam far from thinking you, 
Sir, unacquainted with Scripture, 
or defirous of ſinking the weight 
of it's teſtimony; but as the words 
of the hiſtory, from which you 
maſt have derived your obſerva- 
tion, will not ſupport you, in im- 
puting careleſs indifference to the 
contemporaries of Moſes, or fub- 
born incredulity to the forefathers 

of the Jews; I know not what can 
have induced you to pals ſo ſevere 
na cenſure upon them, except that 
you look upon a lapſe into idola- 
try as a proof of infidelity. In 
anſwer to this, I would ĩemark, 

that with equal ſoundnefs of ar- 
gument we ought to infer, that 
every one who tranſgreſſes a reli- 
* diſbelieves it; and that every 


in- 


6 
individual, who! in any community 
incurs civil pains and penalties, is 
a diſbeliever of the exiſtence of the 
authority by which they are in- 
flicted. The ſanctions of the 
Moſaic law were, in your opinion, 


7 terminated within the narrow li- 


mits of this life; in that particu- 
lar then, they muſt have reſem- 
dled the ſanctions of all other ci- 
vil laws: tranſgreſs and die is the 
language of every one of them, 
as well as that of Moſes; and F 
know not what reaſon we have to 
expect, that the Jews, who were 
animated by the ſame hopes of 
temporal rewards, impelled by the 
ſame fears of temporal puniſn- 
ments with the reſt of mankind, 
; N have: been ſo men ä 
their 


0 4 ) 
their conduct, as never to have 
liſtened to the clamours of paſ- 
fion rather than the: ſtill voice of 
reaſon; as never to have prefer- 
reda preſent gratification of ſenſe; 


in the lewd celebration of idola- 4 


trous rites, before the rigid ob- 
ſervance of irkſome ceretndnies. - 
Before I releaſe you from the 
trouble of this letter, I eannet help 
3 — 5 
ed you had furniſhed your reader 
E Limborch's anſwers to the 


nh great ſtrength inſerted 5 
into your text, whatever has been 5 
? 2 Oratne. dab eben — 


— A yet ns eps not — 
us with any one of the numerous 
: replies, which 1 * to 


3 Annes! A ex blalm⸗ 
deck the ambigueus language c 
ethe old Teſtament, and the am- 
2 r 
he des., i 


* 


bee 
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The lan guage of the old. Teſta- 
ment is this; Behold, the days come, 
_ faith the Lord, that I will make 4 
new covenant with the houſe of- Trac, | 
and with the houſe of Judah; not ac. 
cording to the covenant that I made 


E 3 


athers, in the day that I 
-the hand ta bri ng. then 

out f the land of - Egypt.” This, 
methinks, - 18 a clear. and ſolemn 
declaration, there is no ambiguity 
at all in it; that the covenant with 
Moſes, was not to be perpetual, 
but was in ſome future time to 


give way to a ne covenant. L will 

not detain you with an explana- 

tion of what Moſes himſelf has 

ſaid upon this ſubject; but you 
may try, if you pleaſe, whether 

n en * the: following de-- 
114 claration 


1 33 ): „ 
elaration, which Moſes made to 
the Jews, to any prophet or ſuc- 


cCeͤſſion of prophets, with the ſame 


_ propriety that you can to ſeſus 
Chriſt; — The Lord thy God will 
raiſe up unto- thee. 4 Prophet, from 
| the midſt of thee, of thy brethren, like 
uno me, unto him ſhall ye bearken, 
If you think this — or 
obſcure, I anſwer, That it is not 
a hiſtory, but a prophecy; and as 
ſuch unavoidably liable to ſome - 
degree of obCurkty, till interpeeeed 
by the event. : - £ 
Nor was the 2 of che 4 
poſes more Aphogneus, than the 


| they did. not indeed at firſt come 

: 1 9 the-whole of the nature 
of the new — and when 
3 


. 
N 

7 

i 
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they did underſtand it. better, they 
did not think proper upon every 


_ occaſion to uſe their Chriſtian li- 
berty; but, with true Chriſtian 


charity, accommodated themſelves 
in matters of indifference to the 
prejudices of their weaker bre- 
thren. But he who changes his 
conduct with a change of ſenti- 
ments, proceeding from an in- 


"creaſe of knowledge, is not ambi- 
guous in his conduct; nor ſhould 
he be accuſed of a culpable du- 


plicity, who in a matter of the 


laſt” importance endeavours to 


conciliate the good-will of all, by 
_ conforming in a few innocent ob- 


ſervances to the eee perſua- 


One merke more, _—_ 1. have 


049i 1 done. 


1 


done. In your account of the 


Gnoſtics, you have given us a very 
minute catalogue of the objec- 

tions, which they made to the au- 
thority of Moſes, from his ac- 
count of the creation, of the pa- 


triarchs, of the law, and of the 
attributes of the Deity: I have 
not leiſure to examine, whether 
the Gnoſtics of former ages really 

made all the objections you have 


mentioned. I take it for granted, 
upon your authority, that they 


did: but I am certain, if they did, 

Gnoſtics of modern times 
have no reaſon to be puffed up 
with their knowledge; nor ought 


that th 


they to be had in admiration, as 
men of ſubtile penetration or re- 
| fined erudition; they are all mi- 

5 "= ſerable 


b Ay! and neither Motgus, | 
nor Tindal, nor Bolingbroke, nor 
Voltaire, have been able to pro- 
duce perhaps a ſingle new '6b- 
jection. You think, that the Fa- 
thers have not properly anſwers 
the Gnoſtics. I make no queſtion, 
Sir, you are able to anſwer them 
to your own ſatisfaction; and are 
informed of every thing, that has 
been ſaid by our induſtrious di vines 
upon the ſubject: and v ſhould 
have been glad, if it had en in 
With your plan to have Mini: 
4 feered together with the poiſon it's N 
antidote; but ſince that is not 
mie cafe, leſt it's malignity ſhould 


ſpread too far, 1 muſt juſt men- 
g ow it to * younger readers, 
- _ -- "ole 


replies to the modern Beiſts, have 
wen very full, and, ny 


ö 1 derived from the Gnoſtie hereſy. 


f . | * 
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HE doctrine of 1 a fa 
ture life, improved by 
additional cir- 


DS 3 which. could give 


, 


- 


* weight and efficacy to that im- 
< portant truth, is the ſęgond of 
the cauſes to which you attribute 
the quick increaſe of Chriſtianity. 
Now, if we impartially conſider 
the circumſtances of the perſons, 
e the rine, not ſimply 

eee Ply 


83 


(300 
of a future life, but of a future life 
accompanied with puniſhments 
as well as rewards; not only of 
the immortality of the ſoul, but 
of the immortality. of the ſoul | 
accompanied with that of the re- 
ſurrection, was delivered; I can- 
not be of opinion that, abſtracted 
from the ſupernatural teſtimony 
by which it was enforced, it could 
have met with any very An, 
five reception amongſt them. 
It was not that kind of future 
life, which they expecte 
not hold out to them the puniſh- | 
ments of the infernal regions, as 
aniles fubulas : to the queſtion, 
Quid ſ poſt mortem maneant animi? 
they could not anſwer with Cicero 
. the e philefppher. — Beatos 


pe "_ ef 


71 
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{ 40 ) 
& conceds ; — becauſe there was 
a great probability, that it might ; 
be quite otherwiſe with them. 
am not to learn, that there are 

ages to be picked up in the 
writings of the — which 
might be produced as proofs -of 


„ 


this opinion was worn ont of et. 
Hit, before the kime of bur Savic 
our: ere | — ae, . 


expecting Aa future ſtate of 8 


( 41 ) L 
ſecret of it in his public plantings | 
before the 17 6 Fan 
: ovation, you may ren * i 
makes great mention" of a very 
denden fellow, by name Op: 
pianicus, who had forged 1 know 
not how many wills, murdered 1 
know not how many Wives, and | 

| © thocland other vil- . 


5 E 1 —— ae 
| that e 


be een i 
88 forte i — 
Simur, ut exiſtimemas | 
ET en K 
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4 42 ) 
not wholly infected with the an⸗ 
nihilating notions of Epicurus, 
but entertained (whether from 
remote tradition, or enlightened 
argumentation) hopes of a future 
fe, had no manner of expectation 
of ſuch a life, as included in it the 
ſeverity of puniſhment,denounced 
in the ien ee ut 


Ge ths wicked. 


Nor was it chat kind of 8 
— which they wiſhed: - They 
would have been glad enough of 
an Elyſium, which could have 
admitted into it men, who. had 
ſpent this life in the perpetration 
of every vice, which can debaſe 
| 2 pollute the human heart. To 
abandon every ſeducing gratifica- 


tion of . to . Wh: every 
Sant R * gh e ee 3 latent 


(43 ) 


latent root of ambition, to ſab+ 
due every impulſe of revenge, to 
_ diveſt themſelves of every invete- 
rate habit, in which their glory 
and their pleaſure conſiſted; to 
do all this and more, before they 
could look up to the doctrine of 
a future life, without terror and 
amazement, was not, one would 
think, an eaſy undertaking; nor 
Was it likely, that many would 
forſake the religious inſtitutions 
of their anceſtors, ſet at nought 
the gods, under whoſe. auſpices 
the Capitol had been founded, and 
Rome made miſtreſs of the world, 
and ſuffer themſelves. to be per- 
ſuaded into the belief. of a tenet, 
the very mention of which made 
Na ne b any: thing, leſs 
rler than 


1 


C4. 
whit a full conviftion of the fur- 
5 pernatural authority of thoſe who 
taught it. 
The ſeveral Ghools of Gentile | 
philoſophy had diſeuſſed, with no 
ſmall ſubtlety, every argument, 
which reaſon could ſuggeſt,” for 
and againſt the immortality of the 
foul; and thoſe uncertain glim- 
merings of the light of nature, 
would have prepared the-minds 
of the learned forthe reception of 
dhe full Mluſtration of this ſubject 
by the goſpel, had not the peck 
rection been a part of the doc- 
trine therein advanced. But char 
This eorporal frame, Which is 
Hourly mouldering away, and - 
ſolved at laſt into the undiſtin- 
rolled maſs of elements, From 
: which 


-££© a. at 4 ii 
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5 wit. 
Which it was firſt derived, ſhould > 
ever be clothed with immortality z 
that this corruptible ſhould ever put 
i incorruption, is a truth ſo far 
removed from the apprehenſion 
of philoſophical reſearch, ſo diſſo- 

nant from the common concep- 
tions of mankind, that amongſt 
all ranks'and perſuaſions of men 

it was eſteemed an impoſſible 

ching. At Athens the philoſo- 
Pliers had liſtened with patience 

to St. Paul, whilſt they conceiyed 
him but a ſerter forth of Prange 
gods; but as ſoon as they compre- 
hended, that by the warars, he 
meant the reſurrection, they turn- 
ed from him with contempt. It 
was principally the inſiſting upon 
7 T ſame topic, which made Feſtus 


1 


| think, that much learning had made 


bim mad: and the queſtions, how 
are the dead raiſed up? and, with 
what body do they come? ſeem, by 


Paul's ſolicitude to anſwer: them 


with Fullneſs and Preciſion, to 
have been not unfrequently pro- 
poſed to him, by thoſe who were 
DT Ns of becoming Chriſtians; 


The doctrine of a future life 


then, as promulged in the goſpel, 


| — neither agreeable to the 


expectations, nor correſponding 


with the wiſhes, nor conformable 
t the reaſon of the Gentiles, I 1 


can diſcover no motive, (ſetting 
aſide the true one, the divine pow- 


er of it's firſt preachers) which 
- could induce them to receive it; 
and; m conſequence of their be- 


7 £443 - ef, 
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lief, to conform their looſe worals 
to the rigid ſtandard of goſpel 
purity, upon the mere authority 
of a few contemptible fiſhermen 
of Judea. And even you yourſelf, 
Sir, ſeem to have changed your 
opinion, concerning the efficacy 
of the expectation of a future life 
in converting the Heathens, when 
you obſerve in the following ehap- 
ter, that the Pagan multitude 
e reſerving their gratitude for 
be, temporal benefits alone, reject- 
ed the ineſtimable preſent of 
life and immortality, which was 
offered to mankind > SER 
Nazareth. 

Ky Monteſquieui 1s z6f ide, chat 
it will ever be impoſſible for 
Nos to eſtabliſh itſelf in 

e China 


te 
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_ China and the eaſt, from this eir⸗ 
cumſtanee, that it prohibits a plu · 
rality of wives: how then could 
it have been poſſible for it to have 
pervaded the voluptuous Capital, 
and traverſed the utmoſt limits of 
the empire of Rome, by the feeble. 
efforts of 5 or r ha- 5 
N 1 
But the Gentiles, you are of 
opinion, were converted by their 
fears; and reckon the doctrines 
| of Chriſt's ſpeedy appearance, of 
— and of the gene- 
| 9 —— Which 
gave weight to that 
future ſtate. Before I proceed to 
the amin tior n of Luan 


1 

alarming the apprehenſions of the 
 _ Gentiles, what if I ſhould grant 
your poſition? ſtill the main queſ- 
tion recurs, From what ſource did 
they derive the fears, which con+ 


verted them? Not ſurely from the 
mere human labours of men, who 
were every where ſpoken 2< aim 6 Ss 
made a ſpectacle of, and conſi- 5 

dered as the filth of the world. 
and the offfcouring of all things 
not ſurely from the Ra | 


himſelf mts in ſoeeob, in hah h 8 
ſence contemptible, and a deſpiſer of 


5 the excellency f fprech, and the en- | 


L ne No, 


but it fitted, to inſp we Aan 
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3 pity, or contempt. 


Wil 
| N World, which, you think, had ſuch 
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any other paſſions than thoſe of 


1 Now, Sir, if you pleaſe, we will 
| conſider that univerſal expecta- = 
tion of the approaching end of the 


great influence in converting the 
Pagans to the profeſſion of Chri- 
ſtianity. The near approach, you 
ſay, of this wonderful event had 
been predicted by the Apoſtles, 
though the revolution of ſeven- 
& teen centuries has inſtructed 
| «us, not to preſs. too cloſely the 
t myſterious language of prophe- 
c cy and revelation.” That this 
opinion, even in the times of the 
Apoſtles, had made it's way into 
the Chriſtian church, I readily 
adrait.; but that . ever; | 


7% 51 0) 


1 either bredicted this event to o- 


thers, or cheriſhed the expectation 
of it in themſelves, does not ſeem 
probable to me. As this is a point 
of ſome difficulty and i importance, 
you will ſuffer me to explain 1 it 
at ſome length. 5 
It muſt be owned, that 1 
are ſeveral paſſages in the writings 
of the Apoſtles, which, at the firſt 
view, ſeem to countenance the 
opinion you have adopted. Now, 
— Hays St. Paul, in his epiſtle to the 
Romans, it is high time to awake 
out of ſleep; for now is our ſalvation 
nearer than when we believed: the 
nig bt is far ſpent, the day i is at hand. 
And in his firſt epiſtle to the 
Theſſalonians, he Sifolts ſuch | 
of them as were ſorrowing for 
1 D 2 the 


ES... 
the loſk of their friends, by aſſur- 
ing them, that they were not loſt 
for ever; but that the Lord when 
he came, would bring them with 
him; and that they would not, 
in the participation of any bleſſ- 
ings, be in any wiſe behind thoſe, 
who ſhould happen then to be 
alive; we, ſays he, (the Chriſtians 

of whatever age or country, agree- 
able to a frequent uſe of the pro- 
noun we) which are alive, and re- 
main unto the coming of the Lord, 
ſhall not prevent them which are 
| affleep; for the Lord himſelf fhall de- 
ſcend from heaven with a ſhout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God, and the dead in 
Chrif ſhall riſe firſt: then, we which 
are alive and remain, * be caught 


on | 


Ow 1 

up together with them in the chk; . 
19 meet the Lord, In his epiſtle to 
the Philippians, he exhorts his 
Chriſtian brethren, not to diſquiet 
themſelves with carking cares a- 
bout their temporal concerns, 
from this powerful conſideration, 
that the Lord was at hand; Jet 
your moderation be known unto all 
men; the Lord is at hand; be care= 
Jul about nothing. The apoſtle ta 
the Hebrews inculcates the ſame 
doctrine, admoniſhing his con- 
verts to provale ane another to love, . 
and ta guad works ; and ſo much the 
more, as they ſaw the day approach- 
ing. The age in which the Apo- 
ſtles liyed, is frequently called by 
them the end of the world, the 
laſt days, the laſt hour. I think 
V q it 
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it unneceſſary, Sir, to trouble you 
with an explication of theſe and 
other ſimilar texts of ſcripture, i 
which are uſually adduced in ſup- 
port of your opinion; ſince I hope 
to be able to give you a direct 
proof, that the Apoſtles neither 
comforted themſelves, nor en- 
couraged others with the delight- 
ful hope of ſeeing their maſter 
coming again into the world. It 
is evident then, that St. John, a 
who ſurvived all the other Apo- 
ſtles, could not have had any ſuch 
expectation; ſince in the book of 
the Revelation, the future events 
of the Chriſtian church, many of 
which were not to take place, till 
a long ſeries of years after his 
death, and ſome. of which have 

0 e not 
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not yet been accompliſhed, are. 
there minurely deſcribed. St. Pe- 
ter, in like manner, ſtrongly in- 


timates, that the day of the Lord 


might be ſaid to be at hand, 
though it was at the diſtance of a 
thouſand years or more; for in 
replying to the taunt of thoſe 
who did then, or ſhould in fu- 
ture aſk, Where is the promiſe of his 
coming? he ſays, Beloved, be not ig- 
norant of this one thing, that one day 
is with the Lord as a thouſand years, 
and a thouſand years as one day: the 
| Lord is not flack concerning his pro= 
miſe, as ſome men count ſlackneſs.. 
And he ſpeaks of putting off his 
tabernacle, as the Lord had ſhew- 
ed him; and of his endeavour, 
bes the Chriſtians after his de- 
Þ * ceaſe, 
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. cefiſe, might be able to have theſe 
5 ner! in remembrance: ſo that 


it 18 
of opinion, that the Lord would 

come in his time. As to St. Paul, 
upon a partial view of whoſe writ- 
ings, the doctrine concerning the 
ſpeedy coming of - Chriſt is prin- 
cipally founded; it is manifeſt, 


T -*, 5 was conſcious he ſhould 


not live to ſee it, notwithſtanding 
the exprefſion before mentioned, 


a doubt, he could not be 


ve which are alive; for he foretels 


His own death in expreſs terms 
the time of my departure is at hand; 
and he ſpeaks of his reward, not 


alãs immediately to be conferred on 


him; but as laid up, and reſerved 
for him till ſome future day — 7 
| 195% ee n L have fi- 
> med 
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_ niſhed my courſe ; henceforth here's _ ha! 
aid up for me a crown of righte- 
* ouſneſs, which the Lord, the righteous 
guage, ſhall give me at that day. 
There is moreover one paſſage in 


his writings, which is ſo expreſs, 


and full to the purpoſe, that it 


will put the matter, I think, be- 
yond all doubt; it occurs 'in his 


fecond Epiſtle to the Theſſalo- 


nians: They, it ſeems, had either 


by miſinterpreting ſome parts of 


his former letter to them, or by 
the preaching of ſome, who had 
not the ſpirit of truth; by ſome 
"means or other, they had 5 led 


to expect the ſpeedy coming of 
Chriſt, and been greatly diſturbed 
in mind upon that account; To 

= remove this error, he writes to 


them | 


10 
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them in the following very ſolemn 
and affectionate manner; Ve be- 
ſeech you, brethren, by the coming of 
gur Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and by our 
gathering together unto him, that ye 
be not foon ſhaken in mind, or be 
| troubled, neither by ſpirit, nor by 
word, nor by letter as from us, as 
that the day of the Lord is at hand; 
let no man deceive you by any means. 

He then goes on to deſcribe a 

falling away, a great corruption 
of the Chriſtian church, which 
was to happen before the day of 
the Lord: now by this revelation 
of the man of ſin, this myſtery 
of iniquity, which is to be con- 
ſumed with the , ſpirit of his 
mouth, deſtroyed with the bright- 

neſs of his coming, we have every 

rea- 


N 
reaſon to believe, is to be under- 
ſtood the paſt and preſent abomi- 
nation of the church of Rome. 
How then can it be ſaid of St. 
Paul, who clearly foreſaw this 
corruption above ſeventeen hun- 
dred years ago, that he expected 
the coming of the Lord in his 
own day? Let us preſs, Sir, the 
myſterious language of prophecy 
and revelation, as cloſely as you 
pleaſe; but let us preſs it truly; 
and we may, perhaps, find reaſon 


from thence to receive, with leſs 
reluctance, a religion, which de- 


ſcribes a corruption, the ſtrange- 
neſs of which, had it not been 
foretold in unequivocal terms, 
might have amazed even a friend 
to Chriſtianity. 4 1 


, I 
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1 will produce you, Sir, a pro- 


rey. which, the more cloſely 5 


you. preſs it, the more reaſon you 
will have to believe, that the 
ſpeedy coming of Chriſt could 
never have been predicted by the 
Apoſtles. Take it, as tranſlated 
by Biſhop Newton: But the Spirit 
Heaketb expreſſly, that in the latter 
times, ſome ſhall apoftatize from the 
fait th; giving heed to erroneous ſþi- 
Tits, Ld dofFrines concerning demons, 
through the bypocrify of liars; having | 
their conſcience feared with a red hot 
iron; forbi ading to marry, and con 
manding to abſtain from meats. — 
: Here 7575 have an 520 75 47 
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period — ſome ſhould apoſiatize | 
from the faith — ſome, who had 
been Chriſtians, ſhould in truth 
be ſo no longer — but ſhould give 


| heed toerroneous ſpirits, and do- 


 Erines concerning. demons: — 
| Preſs this expreſſion cloſely, and 
you may, perhaps, diſcover in it 
the erroneous tenets, and the de- 
mon, or faint worſhip of the 
church of Rome; through the 
hypocriſy of liars : — you recog- 
nize, no doubt, the prieſthood, 
and the martyrologiſts; — having 
their conſcience ſeared with a red 
hot iron: — callous, indeed, muſt 
his conſcience be, who trafficks 
in indulgences; — - forbidding to 
| marry, and commanding to ab- 
ſtain from meats an; language 
ld . needs | 
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needs no preſſing; it diſcovers, at . 
once, the unhappy votaries of 
monaſtic life, and the mortal ſin 
of eating fleſh on faſt days. 
. notwithſtanding what has 


[4 beer fad; you ſhould ſtill be of 


opinion, that the Apoſtles ex- 
pected Chriſt would come in their 
time; it will not follow, that this 
their error ought in any wiſe to 
diminiſh their authority as preach- 
ers of the goſpel. I am ſenſible, 
thĩs poſition may alarm even ſome 
well - wiſners to Chriſtianity; and 
ſupply it's enemies with, what 
they will think, an irrefragable 
argument: the Apoſtles, they will 
fſay, were inſpired with the ſpirit 
of truth; and yet they fell into a 
| groſs miſtake, concerning a mat- 


ter - 


Mo 


ter of great importance; how is 


this to be reconciled? Perhaps, 
in the following manner: When 
the time of our Saviour's miniſtry | 


was nearly at an end, he thought 


proper to raiſe the ſpirits of his 
_ diſciples, who were quite caſt down 
with what he had told them a- 
bout his deſign of leaving them; 


77 by promiſing, that he would ſend 


to them the holy Ghoſt, the Com- 


forter, the Spirit of truth; wo 
ſhould teach them all things, and 


lead them into all truth. And we 
know, that this his promiſe was 
accompliſhed on the day of Pen- 


tecoſt, when they were all filled ; 
with the holyGhoſt; and we know - 


farther, that from that time for- 
ward, —_ were enabled to ſpeak 
| ; with 


1 

with 3 to work miracles, 1 
to preach the word with power, 
and to comprehend the myſtery 
of the new diſpenſation, which 
was committed unto them. But 

| we have no reaſon from hence to 

| 1 that they were imme- 

= diately inſpired with the appre- 

I huenſion of whatever might be 
| known; that they became ac- 
quainted with all Kinds of truth: 
| they were undoubtedly led into 
| ſuch truths, as it was neceſſary for 

them to know, in order to their 

converting the world to Chriſti- 
anity; but in other things, they 
were probably left to the exerciſe 
of their underſtandings, as other 


men uſually are. But ſurely they 
Pw be I. witneſſes of the 
life | 


( 6 ) 
| life and reſurrection of Chriſt, 
though they were not acquainted 
with every thing, which might 
have been known; though in 
particular, they were ignorant of 
the preciſe: time, when our Lord 
would come to judge the world. 
It can be no impeachment, either 
of their integrity as men, or their 
ability as hiſtorians, or their ho- 
neſty as preachers of the goſpel, 
that they were unacquainted with 
what had never been revealed to 
them; that they followed their 
_ own underſtandings, where they 
had no better light to guide them; 
ſpeaking from conjecture, when 
they could not ſpeak from certain- 
ty; of themſelves, when they had 
no commandment of the Lord. 
„ 'F hey 
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They knew: but in part, and they "x 
propheſied but in part; and con- 


cerning this particular point, Je- 


ſus himſelf had told them, juſt 


as he was about finally to leave 
them, that it was not for them 


to invw: the times and the ſeaſons, 


which the Father had put in his own 
power. Nor is it to be wondered 


a ſtate of uncertainty, concerning. 
the time in which Chriſt ſhould 
appear;  fince Beings, far more 
_ exalted and more highly favoured 


of heaven than they, were under 
an equal degree of ignorance; Of 


that day, ſays our Saviour, and of 
thut hour, knoweth no one; no, not 
the angel which are in beaven, nei- 
tber the Son, but the Father only. 

32s EC ue | 1 


at, that the Apoſtles were left in 


CO.) 
Jam afraid, Sir, I have tired you 
with ſcripture quotations; but if 
I have been fortunate enough to 
convince you, either that the 
ſpeedy coming of Chriſt was never 
expected, much leſs predicted, by 
the Apoſtles; or that their miſtake 
in that particular expectation, can 
in no degree diminiſh the general 
weight of their teſtimony as hiſto» 
_ rians, I ſhall not be ſorry for the 
ennui I may have occaſioned you. 
The doctrine of the Millenni- 
um, is the ſecond of the circum- 
ſtances which you produce, as 
giving weight to that of a future 
| ate; and you repreſent this do- 
_ Rrine- as having been carefully 
inculcated by a ſucceſſion of the 
* en from Juſtin * and 
” * 2 <Ire- 


„ 

t Irenæus down to Lactantius;“ 
and obſerve, that when the edi- 
ie fice of the church was almoſt 
completed, the temporary ſup- 
< port was laid afide;” and in the 
notes, you refer us, as a proof of 
what you advance, to © Irenæus, 
the diſciple of Papias, who had 
i ſeen the Apoſtle St. John,” and 
to the' ſecond Dialogue of Juſtin 
with Trypho. 

I wiſh, Sir, you had tumed to 
Rufebius, for the character of this 
Papias, who had ſeen the Apoftle 
St. John; you would there have 
Found him repreſented as little 
better than a credulous old wo- 
man; very averſe from reading, 
but mightily given to picking up 
n and traditions next to fa- 

bulous; ; 


+ 69 ) 

bulous; amongſt which Euſebius 
reckons this of the Millennium 

one. Nor is it, I apprehend, quite 
certain, . that Papias ever ſaw, 

much leſs diſcourſed, as ſeems. to 
be infinuated, with the Apoſtle 
St. John. Euſebius thinks ra- 
ther, that it was John the preſby- 
ter he had ſeen. But what if he 
had feen the Apoſtle himſelf? 
many a weak-headed man had 
undoubtedly ſeen him, as well as 
Papias ; and it would be hard 
indeed upon Chriſtians, if they 
were compelled to receive as apo- 
ſtolical traditions, the wild reve- 
ries of ancient enthuſiaſm, or ſuch 
crude conceptions of ignorant fa- 
naticiſm, as nothing but the ruſt 
of antiquity can render venerable. 
„„ "BP. As 
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As to the works of Juſtin, the 


very Dialogue you refer to con- 


tains a proof, that the doctrine of 


the Millennium had not, even in 


his time, the univerſal reception 


you have ſuppoſed; but that many 
Chriſtians of pure and pious prin- 
ciples rejected it. I wonder, how 


this paſſage eſcaped you; but it 
may be, that you followed Tillot- 
ſon, who himſelf followed Mede, 
and read in the original e, inſtead 
of au; and thus un warily violated 
the idiom of the language, the 
ſenſe of the context, and the au- 
ene of the baſk iet In 

the 
2 Dos aur becker prop 


rine-of the Millennium, ſays, - Q- : 
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„ | 
the note you obſerve, that it 18 
unneceſſary for you to mention 
all the intermediate fathers be- 
_ tween Juſtin and Lactantius, as 
the fact, you ſay, 18 not diſputed. 
In a man, who has read ſo many 
books, and to ſo good a purpoſe, 
he muſt be captious indeed, who 
cannot excuſe ſmall miſtakes ; 

that unprejudiced regard to truth, 
| however, which 1s the great cha- 
es lv MG. racter- 
a? eee Toxxeg av gas Tov rig RA- 
SPATZ KAI EYZEBOYE awror Neirleren FNQs 
MHz rere hn e et, zupays cou The note 
fubjoined to this paſſage out of Juſtin, in Thirl- 
bpby's Ed. Np why is, HoAaus d K Fur Tag 
| ra da ga Medus (quem ſequitur Tillotſonus, 
; Re yi Res Per. iii. 9 P. 756. & (eg. Ylegit 


| ba br 8 11. ua daeas . Vebementer errant vin 
pPræclari. 


And in Jebb's Edit. an, 1719. we have the 
following note : Doctrina ita 24 6 Millennio, 
neque erat univerſalis eeel Fraditio, ee 
; N de fide e Kc. 2 , 


N | 
radcteriſtic of every diſtinguiſhed 
hiſtorian, will, Jam perſuaded, 
make-you thank me for recalling 
to your memory, that Origen, the 
moſt learned of all the fathers, and 
Dionyſius, biſhop of Alexandria, 
uſually for his immenſe erudition 


ſurnamed the Great, were botng 


of them prior to Lactantius, and 
both of them impugners of the 
Millennium doctrine. - Look, Sir, 
into Moſheim, or almoſt any wri- 
ter of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; - and 
you will find the oppoſition of 
Origen, and Dionyſius to this 
fyſtem, particularly noticed: look 
into ſo common an author as 
Whitby; and in his learned trea- 
tiſe upon this ſubject, you will 
| find he has well yn thele two 


3 


t 
propoſitions; firſt, that this opi- 
nion of the Millennium was never 
generally received in the church 
of Chriſt: ſecondly, that there is 
no juſt ground to think it was 
derived from the Apoſtles. From 
hence, I think, we may conclude, 
that this Millennium doctrine, 
(which, by the bye, though it be 
new modelled, is not yet thrown 


aſide) could have been any very 


ſerviceable ſcaffold in the erection 
of that mighty edifice, which 
has cruſhed by the weight of it's 
materials, and debaſed by the 
elegance of it's ſtructure, the 
ſtatelieſt temples of heathen ſu- 
perſtition. With theſe remarks, 
I take leave of the Millennium; 
juſt. obſerving, that your third 
; „ | ein 


N 
circu tance, , the general confla- 
gration, ms to be effectually 

included in your firſt, the ſpeedy | 
coming of Chriſt. 
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81x, 
| Oo eſteem te the miracu- 
=. * lous powers aſcribed to 
ee the primitive church,” 
as the third of the ſecondary cauſes 
of the rapid growth of Chriſti- 
anity; I ſhould be willing to ac- 
count the , miracles, not merely 
aſcribed to the primitive church, 
but really performed by the Apo- | 
Miles, as the one great Pray 
S cauſe of the a" of the 
. Gen- 
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LK 
Gentiles. But waving this confi- 
deration, let us ſee whether the 
miraculous powers, which you 
| aſcribe to the primitive church; 
were in any eminent degree cal- 
culated to ſpread. the belief of 
Chriſtianity amongſt a great, and 
an enlightened people. 
They conſiſted, you tell us, 
« of divine inſpirations, conveyed 
« * ſometimes? in the formof a ſleep- 


0 en . were een -- 


e ſtowed on all ranks of the faith- 


L ful, on women as on elders, on 


© boys as well as upon Biſhops.“ 

te The deſign of theſe viſions, you 
«ſay, was for the moſt part either 
to diſcloſe the future hiſtory, 
Lor to — the preſent admi- 
wil 8 < iſtration 


8 

ee niſtration of the church.“ 
«You ſpeak of the expulſion of 
Demons as an ordinary triumph 
* of religion, uſually performed 
«ma public manner; and when 


1 the patient was relieved by the 


<« {kill or the power of the Exor- 
* ciſt, the vanquiſhed Demon was 
heard to confeſs, that he was 
* one of the fabled gods of anti- 
« quity, who had impiouſly u- 
<« ſurped the adoration of man- 

kind; and you repreſent even 
the miracle of the reſurrection of 
the dead, as frequently performed 


bn neceſſary occaſions. — Caſt 


your eye, Sir, on the church of 
Rome, and aſk yourſelf, (I put 
the queſtion to your heart, and 
beg you will conſult that for an 
| av An- 


7 WW FF 2 | 
anſwer; afk yourſelf,) whether 
her abſurd pretenſions to that very 
kind of miraculous powers, you . 
| have here diſplayed as operating 
to the increaſe of Chriſtianity, 


Have not converted half her num 
bers to Proteſtantiſm, : and the 


other half to Infidelity? Neither 
the ſword of the civil magiſtrate, 


nor the poſſeſſion of the keys of 


heaven, nor the terrors of her ſpi- 


ritual thunder, have been able to 
keep within her Pale, even thoſe 
who have been bred up in her 
faith; how then ſhould you 


think, that the very cauſe, which 
hath almoſt extinguiſhed Chriſti- 


anity amongſt Chriſtians, ſnouſd 
have eſtabliſhed it amongſt Pa- 
yo” I BB, J may not be miſun-- 

13 5 derſtood ; 


. 
derſtood; I do not take upon me 
to ſay, that all the miracles re- 
corded in the hiſtory of the pri- 
mitive church after the apoſtolical 
age, were forgeries; it is foreign 

+. to the preſent purpoſe to deliver 
any opinion upon that ſubjedt; _ 
but I do beg leave to inſiſt upon 
this, that ſuch of them as were 
forgeries, muſt in that learned 
age, by their eaſy detection, have 
rather impeded, than accelerated 
the progreſs of Chriſtianity: and 
it appears very probable to me, 
that nothing but the recent pre- 
vailing evidence, of real, unque- 
ſtioned, apoſtolical miracles, could 
have ſecured the infant church 
from being deſtroyed by thoſe, 
which were falſely aſcribed to it. - 


46 
It is not every man, who can 
docs ſeparate the corruptions of 
religion from religion itſelf; nor 
_ juſtly apportion the degrees of 
- credit due to the diverſities of evi- 
| dence; and thoſe, who have abi- 
- thee for the taſk, are uſually ready 
enough to emancipate themſelves 
from goſpel reſtraints, (which 
_ thwart the propenſities of ſenſe, 
check the ebullitions of - paſſion, 
and combat the prejudices of the 
world at every turn,) by blending 
it's native ſimplicity with the ſu- 
perſtitions, which have been de- 
rived from it. No argument is 
ſo well ſuited to the indolence or 
the immorality of mankind, as 
that prieſts of all ages and reli- 


Bo: are the ſame; we ſee the 


? „ Pre- 


| E 8x, ) 
pretenſions of the Romiſh prieſt- 
hood to miraculous powers, and 
we know them to be falſe ; we are 
conſcious, that they at leaſt muſt 
ſacrifice. their integrity to their 
intereſt, or their ambition; and 
being perſuaded, that there is a 
great ſameneſs in the paſſions of 
mankind, and in their incentives 
to action; and knowing, that the 
hiſtory of paſt ages is abundantly | 
ſtored with ſimilar claims to ſu- 
pernatural authority, we traverſe 
back in imagination the moſt di : 
ſtant regions of antiquity; and 
finding, from a ſuperficial view, 
nothing to diſcriminate one ſet of 
men, or one period of time from 
another; we haſtily conclude, that 
A e * 18 a cheat, 


and | 


6 

| and that the miracles attributed 

to the Apoſtles themſelves, are 
ſupported by no better teſtimony, 
nor more worthy our attention, 
than the prodigies of Pagan ſtory, 
or the lying wonders of Papal ar- 
tifice. - I have no intention in 

this place, to enlarge upon the 
many circumſtances, by which a 
_ candid inquirer after truth might 
be enabled to diſtinguiſh a point- 
ed difference between the miracles 
of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and 
the tricks of antient or modern 
ſuperſtition. One obſervation 1 
would juſt ſuggeſt to you upon 


| BE ſubject; the miracles record- 


_edin the old and new Teſtament, 
are ſo nme, united with the 

narration of c COM aon events, and 
n | EE N 5 « the 


5 | 4 © J | 
© the ordinary tranſactions of life, 
\ that you cannot, as in profane 
hiſtory, ſeparate the one from the 
other. My meaning will be il 
luſtrated by an inſtance; Tacitus 
and Suetonius have handed down 
to us an account of many great 
actions performed by Veſpaſian; 
amongſt the reſt, they inform us 
of his having wrought ſome mi- 
racles, of his having cured a lame 
man, and reſtored ſight to one 
that was blind. But what they | 
tell us of theſe miracles, is ſo un- 
connected with every thing that 
goes before and after, that you 
may reject the relation of them 
men injuring, in any degree, 
the conſiſtency of the narration 
of: the other circumſtances of his 
2 . F 2 1 15 life; 


( ” 7: 

| life: On the other hand, if you 
reject che relation of the miracles 
ſaid to have been performed by 
Jeſus Chriſt, you muſt neceſſarily 
reject the account of his whole 
Tr and of ſeveral tranſactions, 


—— beſides the Evangeliſes. 
Bat if this argument ſhould not 
trie you, perhaps the following 


2 little of the prejudice, uſually 


obſervation may tend to remove 5 


conceived againſt goſpel miracles, 5 


by men of - lively imaginations 
from the groſs forgeries attributed 
to łhe firſt nee church. 


»The phænomena of. phyſicks 
| mow! ſometimes s happily: dee 


(6 
recondite truths of Mathematical = 
ſeience not unfrequently inveſti- 
gated, from an abſurd pofitiow; 
what if we ſhould try the fame 
2 arguing in the caſe before - 
Let us fappoſe then, chat a 

— revelation was 0 be pro- 
mulged to mankind, aud thae 
twelve unlearned and unfriended 
men, inhabitants of ay country 

moſt odious and deſpieakle in the 
eyes of Europe, ſhonſd by the 
power of God be endowed with 

the faculty of fpeiiking Iaviguapes 
| bun fon entire ym -artd per- 

i works 18 all Aar | 
man ability; and thtat beingſte 
H impreſſed With a 

truth, which they were 9 5 
bene to promulgate, they hou 

mY „ 
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travel, not only through the bar- 
barous regions of Africa, but 


through all the learned and po- 


liſned ſtates of Europe; preach- 


every where, with unremitted 
ſedulity a new. religion, working 


| ſtupendous miracles in atteſtation 


of their miſſion, and communi- 


| cating; 2 their tirt converts (as 4 


- of "Ciritual | ifs) 35 Hank In appear 
likely to you, that, after the death 


of. theſe. men, n probably, alter | 


o 


FP 
Zealouſiy attached to the faith they 
had ſeen ſo miraculouſly confirm- 


ed, none would ever attempt to 


mpoſe upon the credulous or the 


ignorant, bps fictitious claim to 


ſa- 
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ſupernatural powers? would none 


of them aſpire to the gift of 
tongues? would none of them 


miſtake phrenſy for illumination, 


and the deluſions of a heated brain 
for the impulſes of the ſpirit? 


would none undertake to cure 


inveterate diſorders, to expel De- 
mons, or to. raiſe the dead: As 


far as Ican apprehend, we ought, 


from ſuch a poſition, to deduce, 


by every rule of probable reaſon- 
ing, the preciſe concluſion, which 
was in fact verified in the caſe of 
the Apoſtles; every ſpecies of mi- 
racles, which heaven had enabled 


the firſt preachers to perform, 


would be counterfeited, . either 
from miſguided zeal, or intereſted | 
running; either through the im- 


„ becility 


"+ 
+, 
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-  beeility, or the in tquity of man- 


kind; and we might juſt as rea- 


Fonably eonelude, that there never 
was any piety, charity, or chaſtity 
Hitt word, from ſeeing ſuck = 
plenty of preteriders to theſe yir- 
tues, as that there never were any 
real -raractes performed, frem 


confidermg the great ſtore of 


-e which have been forged. 
« But, E-know not how it has 
{I there are many in the 
| preſent age (Iam far from includ- 
ing yon, Sir, in the number) 
_ whoſe 2 againſt all mi- 
racilous events have ariſen to 
_ that height, that it a 
ttem utterly impoſſible for any 
Human: teſtimony, however: great, 


coerced * eredibinty. 1 


beg | 


ppears to 
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| beg pardon for ſtiling their rea- 
foning, prepadice; I have no de- 
ſigrr to give offence by that word; 
they may, with equal right, throw 
the ſame imputation upon mine; 
and I think it juſt as iſliberat in 
| Dieines, to attribute the ſcepticiſm 
of every Deift to wilfal infidelity; 
as it is in the Deifts, to refer the 
faith of every Divine to profeſ- 

— #onal biafs. I have not had ſo 
little intercourſe with mankind, 
nor ſhunned fo much the de- 
lightful freedom of ſoeial con- 
verſe, as to be ignorant, that there 
are many men of upright mo- 
rals and good underſtandings, to 
whom, as you expreſs it. 0 
latent and even involuntary 
2 * adheres; and We 


would 


. % 

would be glad to be perſuaded 
to be Chriſtians: and how ſevere 
ſoever ſome men may be 1 in their 
judgements concerning one an- 
other; yet we Chriſtians at leaſt 
hope, and believe, that the great 
Judge of all will make allowance 
for © our; habits of ſtudy and 
1 reflection, for various circum- 
| ſtances, the efficacy of which in 
giving a particular bent to the 
underſtandings of men, we can 
neither comprehend, nor eſtimate. 
For the ſake of ſuch men, if ſuch 
ſhould ever be induced to throw 
an hour away in the peruſal of 
theſe letters, ſuffer me to ſtep for 
a moment out of my way, whilſt 
1 hazard an obſervation or two 


upon the ſubject. 


Know- 


CW 3 
- Knowledge 18 rightly divided 
by Mr. Locke into intuitive, ſen- 
ſitive, and demonſtrative; it is 
clear, that a paſt miracle can nei- 
ther be the object of ſenſe, nor of 
intuition, nor conſequently « of de- 
monſtration; we cannot then, 
philoſophically ſpeaking, be ſaid 
to know, that a miracle has ever 
been performed. But in all the 
great concerns of life, we are in- 
fluenced by probability, rather 
than knowledge: and of proba- 
bility, the ſame great author eſta- 
bliſhes: two foundations; a con- 
formity to our own experience, 
and the teſtimony of others. Now 
it is contended, that by the op- 
poſition of cheſe two principles, 
: probability is ene ox, in 
| other 


= If „ 
other terms, that human teſti- 
mony ean never influence the 
mind to affent to a propoſition 
repugnant to uniform experience. 
— Whoſeexperience'doyou mean? 
you will not ſay, your own; for 
the experience of an individual 
reaches but a little way; and-no 
doubt, you daily aſſent to a thoti- 
fand truths in poltticks, in phy- 
ficks, and in the buſineſs of eom- 
mon life, which you have never 
feen verified by experĩenee.— 
You wyl not produce the experi- 
enee of your friends; for that — 
extend itſelf but a little way, be- 


yond your own: — But — ; 
verſal experience, I conceive, you 
are deſirous of underſtanding the 
— 


ſince 


( 93) 
ſince the foundation of the world. 
I anſwer, firſt; how is it, that you 
become acquainted with the ex- 
perience of all ages and nations? 
You will reply, from hiſtory. — 
Re it ſo: — peruſe then, by far 
the moſt ancient records of an- 
tiquity; and if yon find no men- 
— — 1 
give up the point. Yes; — but 
every thing related therein reſpect- 
ing miracles, is to be reckoned fa- 
bulous. — Why? — Becauſe mi- ; 
racles contradict the experience 
af all ages and nations. Do you 
not perceive, Sir, that you beg 
the very queſtion in debate? for 
ve affirm, that the great and 
learned nation of Egypt, that the 
3 een the- land: of 


„„ 
Canaan, that the numerous peo- 
ple of the Jews, and the nations, 
which, for ages, ſurrounded them, 
have all had great experience of 
miracles. You cannot otherways 
obviate this concluſion, than by 
queſtioning ain: authenticity. of 
that book; concerning: which, 
Newton, Iden he was writing his 
Commentary on Daniel, expreſſed 
himſelf to the —— 4: whom 
I had the anecdote, and which 
deſerves not to be loſt; I find 
more ſure marks of authenticity 
ein the Bible, than in nary: ws 
| 0 fane hiſtory whatſoever.” Th 
However, I mean not to was 
you with the argument ad vere- 
rg ral 1s Mrs: to folic yy 
* EY A 1 Maſter of N College. 


- 


„ 
your modeſty, when it may be 
poſſible, perhaps, to make an 
impreſſion upon your judgment: 
I anſwer therefore, in the ſecond 
place, that the admiſſion of the 

principle, by which you reject 
miracles, will lead us into abſur- 
dity. The laws of gravitation, are 
the moſt obvious of all the laws 
of nature; every perſon in every 
part of the globe, muſt of neceſſity 
have had experience of them: 
There was a time, when no one 
was acquainted with the laws of 
- magnetiſm; theſe ſuſpend in many 
inſtances the laws of gravity; nor 
can I fee, upon the principle in 
_ queſtion, how the reſt of mankind 
- could have credited the teſtimony 
re their firſt diſcoverer z and yet 


10 


__ 0 * ) | 
to have rejected it, would have 
been to reject . the. truth. But 
that a piece of iron ſhould aſcend 
gradually from the earth, and fly 
At laſt with an increaſing rapid; lt 


through: the air; and attaching 
itſelf to another piece of iron, or 
to a particular ſpe cies of iron ore, 
ſhould remain (alpended; in oppo- 
fition to the action of it's gravity, 
_ is conſonant to the laws of nature. 
El grant it; but there was a 
time, when it was contrary, I ſay 
not to the laws of nature, but to 
= the uniform experience of all pre. 
ceding ages and countries; and. 
at that particular point of time, 
the teſtimony. of an individual, or 
of a dozen individuals, who ſhould 
have declared ae eye wit = 


neſſes 


6 9. ol 
neſſts o nick 4 fack, 05 a 


cörding t6- yotir arginnetitation; 
te habe NR eras a8 fabulous: 
And Hut are tho” lte of na: 
ture, whith; your thitk) cart: rev 


1 be ſuſpenlddeck ats they not dl? 


c tlie World wette uttacſfhted | 


ferent t6-differctit men; atcortiliiy 
th tlie dryerfttles of tht ont; 


ptcHenfion”- and know! 

if ay one of their, (tk, för in: 

ſteatiee, WHICY riites* the meal 

ons of mug etiffnt o elkcrfikitg,) IR 
| ſhot Habe beef End h toll 

or th me alone; wit all tile ret 


Wirk it; the feds of it World 
be Bee Hewz and ufflear bf i 
the annzlsr aft Cbrttrary to the” 

exper: of mann; at 5 
hetero bt i your opi- 


| nion, 


Edge? auc Ef 


© 6.2 
a nion, to havaben believed. N. or 
do J underſtand, what difference, 
as to credibility, there could be, 
between the effects of ſuch an un · 
known law. of nature and a mira- 
cle; for it is a matter of no mo- 
ment, in that view, whether the 
ſuſpenſion of the known laws of 
nature may be effected, that i is, 
whether a miracle be performed, 
by the mediation of other laws {| 
that are unknown, or by the mi: 
niſtry of a perſon divinely com- 
185 miſſioned; ſince it is impoſſible 
for us to be certain, that it is 
contradictory to the conſtitution 
of the univerſe, that the laws of 
A 2 which appear to us gene- 
3 ſhould be ſuſpended, and their 
n e by others, ſtill, 
. +t oo more 


9 1 a 4 * 


R 
more e general, though leſs known; 
that is, that miracles ſhould be 
ormed before ſuch a Being as 
Man, at thoſe times, - in thoſe 
places, and under thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which God, in his um- 
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lity of your fourth cauſe, 

"= « the virtues of the firſt Chri- 
« Wl ee as greatly conducing to 
the ſpreading. their religion ; but 


N chen you ſeem to quite mar the 
compliment you pay them, by re- 


preſenting their virtues, as pro- 


ceeding either from their repent- 


ance for having been the 


Cn} 
kindabls deft of Lxpportibg 


the 
_ Teputationiof ee 1g in winch 
_ were engaged. 
That repentance is the feſt Rep | 
wires is true enough; bat 1 
ſee no reaſon for ſuppoſing, ' ac- 
conding:to thecalturnies of Celſus 
and Jutian, that the Chriſtians 
< allued into their party, men, 
* who waſhed away in. th waters 
of baptiſm the guilt, for which 
< the temples of the gods refuſell 
to grant them any expiation.” 
The Apoſtles, Sir, did not, Uke 
Romulus, open an aſylum for 
debtors, thieves, and murderers; 
for they had not the ſame ſturdy 
means of ſecuring their adherents 
from the graſp of civil power; 
3 not perſuade them ( 
Bw G 3 aban- 


. 102 ) 
- abandon the temples of the: ods, 
becauſe they could there obtain 
no expiation for their guilt; but 
becauſe every degree of guilt, wass 
expiated i in them with too great b 
Facility; and every vice practiſed, 
not only without remorſe of pri- 
vate conſcience, but with oh 
l powerful anden * puke! * 
r 
Affe After the: — pak oy, J 
| 05 of their Divine Maſter, the 
* miſſionaries of the goſpel ad. 
bo 46 as themſelves to men, and 
pecially to women, _— | 
Bs ata oe 1d ver 
often * the effects of their 
ttt vices. — This, Sir, I really 
think, is not a fair repreſentation 
a 23 apa it FO catch the 


ap- 
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applauſe of the unlearned, em- 

bolden many a ftripling to. caſt 
off for ever the ſweet bluſh of 
- modeſty, confirm many a diflo- 


lute veteran in the practice of his 


impure habits, and ſuggeſt great 
oceaſion of merriment and wan- 
ton mockery to -the flagitious of 
every denomination and every age; 
but ſtill it will want that founda- 


tion of truth, which alone can 
e! it to the ſerious and 
— The Apoſtles, Sir, were 
not like the Italian Fratricelli of 
the thirteenth, nor the French 


ra es of the fourteenth cen- 
; in all the dirt that has been 
1 — up againſt Chriſtianity, even 


by the worſt of it's enemies, not 


a ſpeck of that kind have they 
5 deen 


— — —henenrrtei nnd nn 
n : \ 5 


"2 d. ) 
Been able to fix, either upon the 
AgofUes, or hair Divine Maſter. 
The goſpel gf Jeſus Ohriſt, Sir, 


_ Krenn me ts hour, 


TARCONs Caves. nd APPLE rol 
thels, nat in Jazers. and an ꝓri- 
ſons; but an the nagegues and 
| am the temples, in the ſtxeets and 
ip the market places of the great 
 fapitals of the Roman provinges; 
in eme in Corinth, ane in 
andin Rome. Nax dio I an where 
fad, that its Miſhqnaries were 
ꝗxccdered particulany so address 
themſelves to the Mameleſs wo- 
e 
er dale is dum away from, 


„n Mention, I de indeed 
ct contrary; for they 


4 105 ) 
to have no fellowſhip or inter- 
5 — with ſuch, as were wont 7 
erecp inis houſes, and lead raptiue 
Ally omen laden aich fins, ted away 
with divers lufis, And what if a 


few women, who had either been 
fallen Wetims e the licentious 
manners of their age, :[hauld be 
found amengſt thei, who were 
moſt zeady to receive 4 religion 
that forbad all impurity ? 1 do 
not appichend, that this eircum+ 
Sinner et to bring an infinger 
Tow; or wpon 4 thoſe who woa 


a9 infevior — 85 
readily 


| ( 106 ) . 
readily be allowed; and you your- 
ſelf have in another place given a 

good reaſon for it; thoſe who are 
diſtinguiſhed by riches, honours, 
or knowledge, being ſo very in- 

conſiderable in number, when 
compared with the bulk of man- 

kind: But though not many 
mighty, not many noble, were 
called; yet ſome mighty, and ſome 
noble, ſome of as great reputation 
as any of the age in which they 


lived, were attached to the Chri- 
ſtian faith. Short indeed are the 


accounts, which have been tranſ- 
mitted to us; of the firſt propa- 
gators of Chriſtianity; yet even 
in theſe, we meet with the names 
of many, who would have done 
__ to 1 00 cauſe; I will not 
#1 | Te: pr WW. 


, 


* 
%. 


| ( ap 3} 
pretend to enumerate” them all; 
a few of them will be ſufficient to 
make you recollect, that there 
were, at leaſt, ſome converts to 
Chriſtianity, both from among 
the Jews and the Gentiles, whoſe 
lives were not ſtained with in- 
expiable crimes. Amongſt theſe 
we reckon Nicodemus, a ruler of 
the Jews, Joſeph of Arimathea, a 
man of fortune and a counſellor, 
a nobleman and a centurion of 
Capernaum, Jairus, Criſpus, So- 
-fthenes, rulers: of ſynagogues, A- 
-pollos an eloquent and learned 
man, Zenas a Jewiſh lawyer, the 
treaſurer of Candace queen of 

Athiopia, Cornelius, a centurion 
of the Italian band, Dionyſius a 
: ne of: 2 e Areopagus at 
. Athens, | 


a | 
Athens, and Sergins Paulus, a 

man of proconſular or præterian 
authority, of wham at- may be 
marked, that if he reſigned tvs 
High and lucrative office in con- 


g Jequonce of his turning Chriſtian, _ 
it is a ſtrong prrſimptionn in its 


Svour; if he retained it, we maß 


conckade, that the profeffion of 
_ Chriſtianity. was not ſo utterly 
incompatible with the diſcharge 
if the offices of civil he, ae you | 
ſometimes repreſent ' it. This 
Catalogue ef men of rank, for- 
'tunc, and knowledge, who. em- 
Sieaced Chriſtianity, might, was 
3 we be much enlarged; 
tion tion with S. Paul. would have 
| . n n 
names 


Ca 
names of Feſtus, and: x — 
pa Rirrſelf; not — the writers 
oß the | Books of the new Peg 

ment ſoem toHave Been at all ſd 
lieitous, in- mentioning! tlie great: 
or the learned who were eendert- 
edi to the-faith-' Had tut been part 
of their deſign; theywoulkl; in' the 
true file of impoſtors, have kept 
out af ſight” the publieans and 
ſinriers, — and the tent 


—— —.— tHoſe; wh one 


* 


4 110 3 
lied reputation, by abſtaining- 


from the commiſſion of whatever 


might tend to pollute it, is eaſily 
admitted; but we do not ſo eaſiſy 
grant, that this care is a cir- 
= cumſtance, which uſually ak- 
< tends ſmall aſſemblies of men, 

_ < when they ſeparate. themſelves - 
from the b of a nation, or 
«the religion to which they, be- 
long. mn, It did not attend the 
1 Nicolaitanes, the Simonians, the 
| Menandrians, and the Carpocra- 
tians in the firſt ages oft the church 
of which you are ſpeaking; and 
cannot be unknown to you, vis. 
chat N vices of theſe 
very - Ae les e a 


(in) 
and ſo far from e the 
increaſe of the church, excited in 

huorrence of whatever reſpected it; 

| Sir, that ſeveral. Sectaries both at 

home and abroad might be men- 
tioned, who have departed from 
the religion to which they belong 
ed; and which, unhappily for 
themſelves and the community, 
have taken as little care to pre- 
ſerve their reputation unſpotted, 
as thoſe of the firſt and ſecond 
centuries. If then the firſt Chri- 
ſtians did take the care you men- 
5 inte (and Tam wholly of your 
opinion in that point;): their ſoli- 

| Far might as candidly, per- 

| u as: reaſonably: be de- 

- rived 


1 ( x2 ) 
rived from @finſeof! cher duty: 
am ar honeſt: endeavour; t6-dif- 
chargwitz a ffom the mers deſire 
oß im ne Honour of their 
confraturnitye” by tlie 1 
2 of ie hembere 6 
Le ae derwüng | 
movulithvoP the Prin- 
hriſftians|- as ativerſe to the 
ſities: of ſenſe, #ÞBhor- 


— —— * 5 
you enurge, Wilk a ſtudied mic 
naveneſs,. upon their cehſtires of 
luxury, and ther ſentitmertts ens 
cer marriage and Chaſt "6 
bt in thiseircamffantide: tas 
metation.ofl tler err OH ther 
fadltt, (wett pam utter no rel. 
1 cg * ekbüſingi) ! 


you 


( 113 ) 
you ſeem to forget the very pur- 
poſe, for Which you profeſs to have 
introduced the mention of them; 
for the picture you have drawn is 
ſo hideous, and the colouring ſo 
diſmal, that inſtead of alluring to 

a cloſer inſpection, it muſt have 
made every man of pleaſure or of 
ſenſe turn from it with horror or 
diſguſt; and ſo far from contri- 
buting to the rapid growth of 
Chriſtianity by the auſterity of 
their manners, it mult be a won- 
der to any one, how the firſt Chri- 
ſtians ever made a ſingle convert. 
— It was firſt objected by Celſus, 
that Chriſtianity was a mean re- 
ligion, inculcating ſuch a puſil- 
lanĩimity and patience under af- 
fronts, ſuch a contempt of riches 

FP. - 


CES 
"and Leh honours, as muſt 
ken the nerves of civil govern- 
ment, and expoſe a ſociety of Chri- 
Atlans to be the prey of the firſt in- 
Vaders. This bieten has been 

Tepeated by Bayle; and though 
T "fi ly *anfiveted by Bernard and | 
others, it is al 'the favourite 
theme of every Eßtit. fort of our 
own age: even you, Sir, think 
the averſion of Cn Hiſtians to tlie 
2 bufineſs of war and 5 government, 

e crirtifnal diſre ir to the pub- 
_ *<dfje Welfare.” To all' that has 
"been fad upon this föbjekt, it may 
. 1 Jultice, T think, de anſwered, 
7 ianity troubles not it- 
| Tai ith" Waden the 'conftitu- 
tidns of civil-fotietics ; ; bat levels 
[the'weight of al it's raence ': 


DR NO — eG CEE TEnrey 


1 115 1138 
Ae hearts of the indwiduals which 


compꝑoſe them; and as Origen; ſaid 
din reply to this . objection . of. Cel- 


fſus, was. everyrimlividnal, in exeꝝy 
nation a goſpel : Chriſtian, ther e 
would bei neither, internal inju- 
ſtice, nor external Wan; = 
-mauld! be none of tthoſe: p 
which imbitter the — 
civil life, and deſolate/ the glahe. 
WMhat reproaeli then can: t: he to 
a religion, that it ineuleates doc- 
trines, which, if untverſallyi pracC- 
+tided, would introduce univerſal 


tranquility; and) the meſt exalted 


-happuntiamtongſt adhd? 
It muſt proceed; from a, total 


| me eee of, pro oc 


(116) 
the particular inj junctions, forbid- 
ding us to make riches or honours 
a primary purſuit, or the prompt 
gratification of revenge a firſt | 
principle of action, to infer, — 
that an individual Chriſtian is 
- obliged by his religion to offer his 
throat to an aſſaſſin, and his pro- 
perty to the firſt plunderer; or 
that a ſociety of Chriſtians may 


[1 "not repel, in the beſt manner they 


are able, the unjuſt aſſaults of 
Hoſtile invaſion. = 
I know of no precepts in the 
"goſpel, which debar a man from 
the pellen of domeſtic com- 
frorts, or deaden the activity of his 
private friendſhips, or prohibit the 
exertion of his utmoſt ability in 
5 "i ſervice of the public; the — 


115 


— 


. 

nifi quietum nibil beatum — is no 

part of the Chriſtian's Creed; his 

virtue, is an active virtue; and we 

juſtly refer to the ſchool of Epi- 

N curus, the doctrines concerning 
} abſtinence from marriage, from 
. the cultivation of friendſhip, from 
the management of public affairs, 
as ſuited to that ſelfiſh indolence, 
which was the favourite tenet of 
his e OE N 
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0 Kan church,” or, as 


yon are pleaſed to ſtile it, of the 
Chriſtian republic, is the laſt of 
ry cauſes, to which 


the five ſecond 


you have referred the rapid and 
_ extenſive ſpread of Chriſtianity. 
It muſt: be acknowledged, that 
union eſſentially contributes to 

| the _— of _ aſſociation, 


1 1 5 civil, 


* 2 
* gh 


119 


Civil, military, ang religious; but 
| unfortunatel y for your a 


and much to. the reproach. of the, = 
Chriſtians, nothing has been mare 


' wanting, amongſt them, from, t 


union. I an of. Paul; a and I 


Apoſtolic age to our on, be 
— 


777705 A and I of Cephas, and, Tr 0 


Chriſt, are Aae of dfunion, | 
whic we meet with in t Faß. 
lelk period of church hiſtory; and 
Wy anno look nt, the. WHEREAS 
N any, either friend or or foß to, 

Vanity, but we ind the 


e ; 


exylring in an imm 
of { = = and b 


„ thereby furniſhing us with — 
reaſon to believe, that the divi- 


= 8 rr 8 bn kr 


"IF"; wor- 


manner of _—_ e ſhews | 


e 


worſhip, and diſcipline, which 


haye ever ſubſiſted in the church, 
. muſt have greatly tended to hurt 
the credit of Chriſtianity, and to 
alienate the minds of the Gentiles 
from the reception of ſuch a vari- 
ous and diſcordant faith. _ 

J. readily grant, that there was 
a certain community of doctrine, 
an intercourſe of hoſpitality, and 
à confederacy of diſcipline eſta- 
bliſhed amongſt the individuals of 
every church; fo that none could 
be admitted into any aſſembly of 
Chriſtians, without undergoing 1 

revious examination into his 


by 


7 + Nonnulli — fo qui i in vitam et 

mores eorum qui admittuntur, inquirant, ut non 
cancefſa facientes candidatos religionis arceant 
a ſuis — * Con, Cel. Lib. 2. 


* 
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by the bye, that every reprobate 
could not, as the fit ſeized him, 
or his intereſt induced him, be- 
come a Chriſtian;) and without 
proteſting in the moſt ſolemn 


5 manner, that he would neither be 


guilty of murder, or adultery, or 
theft, or perfidy; and it may be 
granted alſo, that thoſe who broke 
this compact, were ejected by 
common conſent from the con- 
fraternity into which they had 
been admitted; it may be further 
granted, that this confederacy 
extended itſelf to independent 
churches; and that thoſe who had, 
for their immoralities, been ex- 
cluded from Chriſtian community 
in any one church, were rarely, 
; if ever admitted to it 18 another: 
Juſt 


juriſdiction, of the 


„ W 


juſt as a member, who has, been. 
expelled any one College in an, 
Unverſity, is generally thou ght 


unworthy, of being admitted. by. 
any other: But it is not admitted, 


that this ſeverity and this, union of 
diſcipline could ever have induced 
the Pagans to forſake the gods of 

their country, and to expoſe them- 


ſelxes to the contemꝑtuous hatred 


of theix e and to all the N 5 
| fryerities of perſecution exerciſed, - 
withunrelenting barbaritgesg init ; 


the Chaſhans, 


axigin. and progreſs. of A 


ef the Metro 
of th ambition. of the, Baan 
TFentiſt. 1 believe ih he in rer 


The account. yon give of the 5 


ac- 


(123. ) | 
in the leaſt, ſurpriſed at. the bitter-. 
_ neſs, which. nom and then. eſcapes, 
yaw in treating this ſubject; far, 


to ſee the moſt benign religion 


that imagination can form, be 
coming an inſtrument of oppreſ- 


ſion; and, the majk. humble one 


adminiſtering, 0 the Pride, the 
avarice, and the ambition of 
thoſe, wha, wiſhed, to be conſi- 
dered, as. its guardians, and, who, 
avawed themſelves. it's. profefiars,, 
would extort a cenſuxe from men 
authority than vyourſelf: Not that 
I think it, either a very candid, 
ox a.very uſeful undertaking, to he 
ſolely and induſtriouſſy engaged 


in e the characbem he | 
the 


: 
£ 
| 
z 
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6. 


the profeſſors of Chriſtianity z 
the worſt colours; it is not can- 
did, becauſe the great law of 


* impartiality, which obliges an 


© hiſtorian to reveal the imperfec- 


«tions of the uninſpired teachers 


and believers of the goſpel,” 


obliges him alſo not to conceal, 


or to paſs over with niggard and 
"T3 reluctant mention, the illuſtrious 


virtues of thoſe, who' gave up 
fortune and fame, all their com 
forts, and all their hopes in this 


life, nay, life itſelf, rather than 


violate any one of the precepts of 


| that goſpel, which from the teſti- 
mony of inſpired teachers, they 
conceived they had good” reaſon 
to believe; it is not uſeful,” be- 
; cauſe iy to careleſs obſervers,” (that | 


is, 


( 125 ) 
is, to the generality of mankind) 


c their faults may ſeem to caſt a 


_ * ſhade on the faith, which they 


<-profeſſed;” and may really in- 


fect the minds of the young and 
unlearned eſpecially, with preju- 
dices againſt a religion, upon 
their rational reception or rejec- 
tion of which, a matter of the ut- 


moſt importance may (believe me, 


dir, it may, for ought you or any 
perſon elſe can prove to the con- 
trary,) entirely depend. It is an 


eaſy matter to amuſe ourſelves 
and others with the immoralities 
of prieſts, and the ambition of 
_ prelates, with the abſurd viru- 


2 


lence of ſynods and councils, with 


the ridiculous doctrines, which 
en enthuſiaſts or intereſted 


church» 


3 
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n have ſanctiſied with | 
ittheinameof Chriſtian; but a diſ- 


play of ingenuity, or erudition 
upon ſuch ſubjects is much miſ- 
placed; ſince it: excites almoſt in 
__ every perſon, am unavoidable ſuſ- 
ieion.ofithepunity:ofithe ſource 


ttelf, from "which ſuch polluted 
ſtreams have been derivedil. Do 


mot miſtake my meaning; 1am 


far fromwilhing,cthat:theiclergy 
mould be :tooked up to with a 


blindireverence, or their imper- 


:fettions ſcreened by tlie ſanctity 


uf their function fm the anim- 
_ :<dvetfion: of the world: quite the 
_=contrary ; [their conduct,:Iamcof 
opinion, 
Iſcrutinized, and their deviation 
Pre the rectitude of the golpel, 


vought tolbe more: nicely 


more 


0 2 7 0 
3 more Teverely ain, than that 
_ 'of other men; but great care 
mould be taken, not to repreſenit g 
Their "vices, or their indiſctetiors, 
as originating in the principles of 


5 their 'teligion. Do not miſtake 


me; I am nôt here begging quar- 
ter for Chriſtianity; vr contend- 
00%; that even tlie princip les of 
Sur religion ſhould be received 
| With implicit faith, or that eve 
4 benen to Chriſtianity ſhould 

be ſtifled, by a repreſentàtion of 
$0 the miſchief it might do, if pab- | 
 HyProwllged: on the conttary, 
_ Ave invite, nay,” we challenge you 
to a direct and Hberal Attack; 
| thou Ch oͤblique glances, ard Af 
inge nuods inſinuations, we Are 
Willing to avoid; well knowing. 
285 that 


5 4 « «© the occaſional aſſiſtance of the 
5 prophets ;. who. were called to 


+ _ 1 
chat the character of our religion, 


like that of an honeſt man, is 
defended with greater difficulty | 

- againſt, the ſu ggeſtions of ridicule, 

and the ſecret: malignity of pre- 


, tended friends, than againſt po- 
ſitive accuſations „and the h ; 
malice of open enemies 
In your account of the pr imi- 
tive church, vou ſet forth, that 
the want of diſcipline and hu- 
e man learning, was ſupplied by 


« that function, without diſtinc- 


1 t tion of age, of ſex, or of natural 
7 « * abilities.” 5 — That the gift of 
p phecy was one of the ſpiritual = 
| A ts, by which, ſome of the firſt 
Os iſtians were e to coope- 


rate 5 


* 
7 
* 
* 


Ait of tongu 


Sf the chüfch; 
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rate with the Apoſtles; in the ge⸗ 
neral deſign of preaching the 
Goſpel; and that this gift, or ra- 
ther, as Mr. Locke thinks, the 
es, (by the oftenta- 
tion of which, many of them were 
prompted to ſpeak in their aſſem- 
blies at the fame time) Was the 
| occaſion of ſome diſorder in the 
church of Corinth, which requir- 
ald che interpoſition of the Apoſtle 
to compoſe, 4 confeſſed on all 
hands. But if you mean, that the 
| prophets were the ſole paſtors of 
the faichful; of that no proviſion 
was made by the Apoſtles for the 
good government and edification 
axceptwltat might = 
be accidentally derived from the 
Raga aſſiſtance of the- pro- 
* . 1 | 
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phets; you are much miſtaken; 


5 and have .undoubtedly forgot, 
what! is ſaid of Paul and Barnabas 


having ordained elders in Lyſtra, 


Iconium, and Antioch; . and, .of 
„Raul s;commiſſion. to Titus, whom 


he had left in Crete, to ordain 


elders in every city; and of his 
; inſtructions both to him and Ti- 


mothy, concerning the qualifica- 


tions of thoſe, whom they were to 


appoint biſhops: one of which 
was, that a biſhop ſhould be able 
by ſound doctrine, to exhort and 


to convince the gain-ſayer; nor 


Is it ſaid, that this ſound, doctrine 


1 be communicated to the . 
biſhop by prophecy, or that all 


perſons, without diſtinction, might 
be e to that ee but a bi- 


s 3X : x * 


ſhop. 


„ ee 
- os 


ä 

xy e 2 
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ſhop was 70 be able to teach, not 
what he had learned by prophe- 
cy, but what Paul had publicly 
preached; the things that thou haſt 


heard of me among many witneſſes, 


the ſame commit thou to faithful men, 
200 ſhall be able to teach others alſo. 


And in every place almoſt, where 


_ Prophets are mentioned, they are 


joined with Apoſtles and teach- 


ers, and other miniſters of the 
goſpel; ſo that there is no reaſon 
for your repreſenting them as a 
diſtinct order of men, who were 
by their occaſional aſſiſtance to 
ſupply the want of diſcipline and 
human learning in the church. 
It would be taking too large a 
field, to inquire, whether the pro- 
ig _ Yor ſpeak of, were endowed. . 


12 N with 


3 - * 1 r 
* 
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with ordinary or extraordinary 


gifts; whether they always ſpoke 
by the immediate impulſe of the 


Spirit, or according to the analogy 


1212 whether their gift con- 
liſted in the foretelling of future 


events, or in the i interpreting of 


ſeripture to the edification and 


exhortation and comfort of the 
_ in both: 1 will content 


will ge. N | ag pro arty hs: 
cerning the prophets of the apo- 
ſtolic brig -who takes his idea 


of their office or importance, from 5 


| your deſcription of them. N 
In ſpeaking of che community 


| 2 goods, which, 7e tay, was 
adopted. for a ſhort: time in the 
8 bande. church. . hold ay 


if IE, in- 


7 
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inconcluſive the arguments 
Moſheim; who has endeavoüted | 
to prove, that it was a commu- 
nity, quite different from that 
recommended by Pythagoras or 
Plato; conſiſting principally in a 
common uſe, derived from an un- 
bounded liberality, which induced 
the opulent to ſhare their riches 
with their N brethren ; 
there have been others, as well 
as Moſheim, who have entertain- | 
ed this opinion; and it is not 
quite ſo indefenſible, as you re- 
preſent it; but whether it be rea- 
ſonable or abſurd, need not now 


be examined: it is far more ne- 


ceſſary to take notice of an exe 
preſſion, which you have uſed, 
and which may be apt ts miſlead 
3 : OY " un- 


. 5 


unwary readers into a very inju- 


ious ſuſpicion, concerning the- 


integrity of the Apoſtles. In pro- 
ceſs of time, you obſerye, « the 
« converts, who embraced the 

© new religion, were permitted to 
{ff * retain. the Poſſeſſion of their 
r patrimony.“ — This expreſ- 
14 Gon, permitted. to retain, in ordi- 
_ © nary acceptation, - implies an an- 

tecedent obligation to part with: 


now, Sir, I have not the 9 


af a doubt in affirming, that we 
I have no account in ſeripture of 
any ſuch obligation being im- 


poſed upon the converts to Chri- 


ſtianity, either by Chriſt himſelf, 


or by his Apoſtles, or by any 85 


other authority: nay, in the very. 
Place, where, this community of 
* goods | 


— 


goods is treated of, there is an 
expreſs proof, (I know not how M· 
your impartiality has happened 
to overlook it,) to the contrary. 
When Peter was about to inflict 
an exemplary puniſhment: upon 
_ Ananias (not for keeping back a 
part of: the price, as ſome men are 
fond of repreſenting it, but) for 
his lying and hypocriſy, in offer- 
ing a part of the price of his land, 
as the whole of it; he ſaid to him, 
_ wohil}t. it remained (unſold, ) was , 
not thine own? and after it was, fold, 


Was it not in thine ow); power? From 


this account it is evident, that 
Ananias was under no obligation 
to part with his patrimony ; and 
after he had parted with it, the © 
. was in his own power; the 
„„ „„ 


— 


dur own times, I will take the li- 
berty to add to your account, a 
mort explication of the nature of 
eee Tertullian, in the 


{ 136 3 
Apoſtle: would have permitted Sing 


o retain the whole of it, if he had 
thought fit; though he would 
not permit has eng to 90 


. rf 
Vou have remar had} that cc the 
< feaſts: of love, the agapæ, as 


{| « br were called, conftituted a 
very pleaſing and eſſential part 
of public worſhip.” '— Leſt any 


one ſhould from hence be led ta 
ſuſpect, that theſe. feaſts. of love, 
| this pleaſing part of the public 


_ worſhip of the primitive 3 


reſembled the unhallowed "1 
ings of ſome impure ſectaries of | 


39th. 


| TW 19 
39th chapter of his Apology, has 
done it to my hands. The nature 
of our ſupper, ſays he, is indicated 
by it's name; it is called by a 
word, which, in the Greek lan- 
guage, ſignifies Love. We are 
not anxious about the ex pence of 
the entertainment; fince we look 
upon that as gain, which is ex- 
pended with a pious putpoſe, in 
the relief and refreſhment of all 
our indigent. — The occaſion of 
our entertainment being ſo ho- 

nourable, you may judge of the 
manner of it's being conducted; 
it conſiſts in the diſcharge of re- 
hgious duties; it admits nothing 
vile, nothing immodeſt. Before 

we fit down, prayer is made to 


| * 236 1 
as s they deſire, and every one edrinks 
28 much as can be uſeful to ſober 
men. We ſo feaſt, as men, who. 
have their minds impreſſed with 
the idea of ſpending the night in 
the worſhip of God; we ſo con- 
verſe, as men, who are conſcious 

that the Lord heareth them, &c. 
Perhaps you may object to this 
teſtimony, in favour of the inno- 
cence of Chriſtian meetings, as 

Luable to partiality, becauſe it is 
the teſtimony of a Chriſtian; and 
you may, perhaps, be able to pick 
out from the writings of this 
Chriſtian, ſomething that looks 
like a contradiction of this ac- 
count: however, I will reſt the 
matter upon this teſtimony for 
the preſent; forbearing to quote 

. 
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any other Chriſtian writer upon 
the ſubject, as I ſhall in a future 
letter, produce you a teſtimony, 
ſuperior to every objection. You | 
ſpeak too of the agapæ, as an eſ- 
ſential part of the public wor- 
ſhip ; this is not according to your 
uſual acc uracy; for, had they been 
eſſential, the edict of an heathen 
magiſtrate would not have been 
able to put a ſtop to them; yet 
Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, 
expreſily ſays, that the Chriſtians 
left them off, upon his publiſhing. 
an edict prohibiting aſſemblies; 
and we know, that in the council 
of Carthage, in the fourth cen- 
tury, on account of the abuſes 
Which attended them, they be- 
82 to be interdicted, and ceaſed 
A almoſt | 


by - 


( 
3 almoſt univerſally in the fifth... 
I have but two obſervations to 
make upon what you have ad- 
vanced, concerning the ſeverity 
of eccleſiaſtical, pennance ; the 
firſt is, that even you yourſelf « do 
not deduce: it s inſtitution from 
the ſcripture; but from the poõWw- 
er, which every voluntary ; 5 
has over it's' own members; and 
therefore, however extravagant, 
or however abſurd; however op- 
poſite to the attributes of a com- 
miſerating God, or the feelings of 
a fallible man, it may be es” 
or upon whatever trivial occaſion, 
ſuch as that, you mention, of ca- 
4-7 lammating a Biſhop,'a Preſbyter, ; 
or even a Deacon, it may have 
Ren e ; Chriſt and Ris. 
Apo- 


1 
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Apoſtles are not anſwerable for 
it. The other is, that it was of 
all poſſible expedients, the leaſt 
fitted to accompliſh the end, for 
which you think it was intro- 
duced, the propagation of Chri- 


ſttianity. The fight of a penitent 


humbled by a public confeſſion, 
emaciated by faſting, clothed in 
_ fatkcloth, proſtrated at the door 
of the aſſembly, and imploring 
for years together the pardon. of 
lis offences, and à readmiſſian 
into the boſom of the church, was 
a much more likely means of de» 
terring the Pagans from Chriftian 
community, than the pions libe- 
rality you mention, ws of allur- 
ing them into it. This pious li- 
po honor Sir, would exhauſt, even 


1 5 c your 
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your elegant powers of deſcrip 
tion, before you could exhibit it 
in the amiable manner it deſerves; 1 


ls. derived from the new com- 


nandment of loving one another; and 
jt has ever been the diſtinguiſhing : 
characteriſtic of Chriſtians, as 
oppoſed to every other denomina- 
tion of men, Jews, Mahometans, 
Bee Pagans. In the times of *the 
Ahpoſtles, and in the firſt ages of 
the church, it ſhewed itſelf in vo- 
luntary contributions for the re- 
lief of the poor and the perſe- 
cuted; the infirm and the unfor- 
tunate; .as ſoon as the church was 
ited to have permanent poſ- 
ſeſſions in land, and acquired the 
| protection of the civil power, it 
nen we in the. erection of 
| hoſe 


„ 

| hoſpitals of every kind; inſtitu- 
tions theſe, of charity and hu- 
manity, which were forgotten in 
the laws of Solon and Lycurgus; 
and for even one example of 
which, you will, I believe, in 
vain explore the boaſted annals | 

of Pagan Rome. Indeed, Sir, 
you will think too injuriouſſy of 
this. liberality, if you look upon 
it's origin as ſuperſtitious; or up- 
on it's application as an artifice of 

the prieſthood, to ſeduce the indi- 
gent into the boſom of the church: 
it was the pure and uncorrupted 
Fruit of genuine Chriſtianity. 

-, You are much ſurpriſed, and 
not a little concerned, that Taci- 
tus and the younger Pliny, have 
* ſo 9 of the Chriſtian 


3 | Rn enz 


5 tt 
Filtern; and that Seneca and the 
elder Pliny, have not vouchſafed 
to mention it at all. This diffi 
culty ſeems to have ſtruck others, 

. as well as yourſelf; and I might 
al ou ond ws warme We the op 


: Heathen Taftimeriante the Truth 


er the Chriſtian Religion, for full 


URINE n this 2 >but 


4 K. _ the hey Earns I allele 
country, do not ſpecdily acquire 
f the attention of men of Letters | 


d a Sſpuſtitiy 


learned Hbour, And eontaminat- 
ing their ſplendid narration ef il. 
luſtrious events; by m 1 
detail of re | 
combinations” and che er loſo- 
hers are Kue toe deeply en- 
ved in abſtra Sec be! in 


dus diene ant uns 
* 1 "_ 
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pular attempts to 


ability of St. Peter's Chair. Op: 


poſition to the religion of a peo- 
ple, muſt become general, before 
it can deserve the notice of the 
civil magiſtrate ; and till it does 

that, it will moſtly; be thought 
below the animadverſion of di- 


. writers. T his remark 


peculiarly applicable to the caſe 
i point. The firſt Chriſtians, as 
Chriſt had foretold, were -hared of 
All men for lu. name ſake: it was 
the name itſelf, not any vices ad- 
bering to the name, which Plin N 
puniſhed; and they were every 
where. held in exceeding con- 
Faure till oF pagers e 


0% 
ſidered: them as enthuſiaſts, and 
neglected them; the prieſts op- 
poſed them as innovators, and 

calumniated them; the great over- 
looked them, the learned deſpiſed 
them, and the curious alone, who 
examined into the foundation of 
their faith, believed them. But 
the negligence of ſome half dozen 
ever bear incidental teſtimony to 
the truth of ſeveral facts reſpect- 
ing Chriſtianity,):1 in not relating 
cumſtantially the; origin, the 
progreſs; and the; pretenſions of a 
2 ee e 
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The Roman hiſtorians, moren 
over, werg not only culpably in- 
curious concerning the Chriſtians; 5 
but unparde ignorant of 

hat -concernetl. dither: them, or 
the Jews: 1 _ unpardonably 
ignorant; JEca uſe the means of 

information were within their 
reach; the writings of Moſes were 
every where to be bad in Oreek; 
and the works of Joſephus were 
| publiſhed, before Tacitus wrote 
| . 


i - 

pains he took to acquire proper 
information upon that ſubject. 
He derives the name of the Jews 


by a forced interpolation from 


mount Ida in Crete*; and he re- 
preſents them as abhorring all 
kinds of images in public wor- 
hip; and yet accuſes them of hav- 
ing placed the image of an Als 
= the holy of holies; and pre- 
ſently after he tells us, that Pom- 


a pey, when he profaned the tem- 


ple, found the ſanctuary enti 
empty. Similar inaccuracies mig 
be noticed in Plutarch and ocker 
writers, who have ſpoken of the 
Jews; 51 you e have re- 
28 3 wp ferred 
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ferred to an obſcure paſſage in 
Suetonius, as offering a proof how 
ſtrangely the Jews and Chriſtia 
of Rome were confounded with 
each other. Why then ſhould 
wie think it remarkable, that a 
few celebrated writers, who look 
ed upon the Chriſtians as an ob- 
ſeure {et of the Jews, and upon 
the Jews as a barbarous and de- 
teſted people, whoſe hiſtory was 


| | not worth the peruſal; and who | 


were moreover engaged in the re- 
lation of the great events, which 
either occaſioned or accompanied 


tte ruin of their eternal empire; 


Why ſhould we be ſurpriſed, chat 


147 men occupied i in Tacks intereſting 


i» ſubjects, and influenced by ſuch 
PE pre} judices,” "GAIT 7. 8 
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ett us but ſhort and imperfect 


4 deſcriptions 007 1 Ariſtian 


ſyſtem? 
+. But how ſhall we n+} you 


g ak we the ſupine. inattention of the 


e pagan. and philoſophic world, 
< to thoſe evidences, which were 
4 preſented by the hand of om- 
-** nipotence, not to their reaſan, 
but to their ſenſes?” — * The 
laws of nature were perpetual lj y 
e ſuſpended, for the benefit of the 
r church: But the ſages of Greece 
5 Hand Rome turned aſide from 
<« the. awful ſpectacle. —. To 
"then ſhame be it ſpoken, that they 


- id for» and purſuing the-or- 

ations ns of life and 

| + * any alterations in the moral ar | 
Ab 54 | Sp 


e ſtudy, | 
1 „ : $$ . 
8 3 a * 


„ 


[F — Tod this obje&iva, 
I anſwer | in We a 2 that 


at the period of! time you all | 
to, the lan ut ante m 
e 
1 ix 55 
ers; mn nen, have —— the 
ravages of time, was ever preſent, 
1 eee an 


N 
Aced were learned; and obſfrvant 


men; and it may be a matter of 
ſurpriſe to us, that. miracles ſo 
celebrated, as the friends of Chri- 
Kianity ſuppoſe the Chriſtian ones 
been mentioned by them though 
they had not ſcen them and had 
an Adrian or a Veſpaſtan been the 
authors of but a thouſandth part 
uf the miracies, you hire nter 
. e eee ve ch i 


3 : 1 
- though they turned aſide frow te 
awful ſpectacl - of the tmiracies of 

| apoor deſpiſed Apoſtle —yet 2 
Nn — zxulting 


* 


0 — 


1 154 EY 
<5; and have related with unſ 
petting credulity, the oltentatious 
tricks of a Roman Emperor. It 
Was not ne of faith in mi- 
raculous events, that theſe Sages 
neglected the Chriſtian nai, 

* want of - candour, 


1 — | Bos, 
that in the Acts of — 
we have an account of a. great 


multitude of Pagans of every con- 


dition of life, who were ſo far 
from being inattentive to the evi- 
ne which: were 2 by 


— vids — co ten | 
them with reverence . won- 


{« 5) 
Aattering hopes of world! 22 


reputation, and — — | 
-hered with aſtoniſhing reſolution 
to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 
From the concluſion of the Acts, 
till the time in which ſome of the 
ages you mention flouriſtied, is a 
very obſcure part of church hiſto- 
ry; yet we are certain, that many 
of the * and we have ſome 
reaſon to believe, that notia fe 
of the Philoſophic world, during 
W — tid. not turn” ye 


-racles, but ſaw — — pref 
that a few others ſhould be found, 
; -who probably had never ſeen; and 
therefore would not believe, is 
ſurely no very extraordinary cir- 
N "—— not 


1} — — of St. Je- 

| rome; and bid Celſus, and Por- 

ꝓhyry, and Julian, and their fol- 
lowers; learn the illuſtrious cha- 

-LACLE! gof the men, who founded, = | 
—— _ 


4 PR f h -<rTay; 3 r 66 "_ 
| zee bi redete 
Mate” . qui p pcie Ella nota . 


N vet elde ue ä pom 
uales viri eam fi e 75 ä 
Led, 2 verintgne; et baut fidem 


| | ſtram raſtices tag tum enen b 8 
| Phe. 1 n 228 agnoſcan 0. 4 


de Illuſ· Eccl. 9 | 


le und 8 
ſelves to the Chiſtian diſeipline 
Poanfweer in the laſt place, that 
the miracles! of Chriſtians Wers 
attributed to magie; and 

weg . ü wy 
— che Writers, 
— entagtry anne 
8 75 


= 1 ate th — Eine word aby es 5 
| andade ging he idea of Maſheim, - 
$7 2249995 1 eie BILE $8: 88 163661326] OO * 5 ; 


0 eren n abe viop af 


138 ) 
you think it ought: to be rendered 
miſchievous: or - pernicious: Un- 


queſtionably it frequently has that 
AP 1 _ due banner 


ſelf, I.canng x help being —— 
nion, chat (ond yon as de. 


* 
be” 


* mel . 1 
Jos a AN e 65 laat 25 ö 
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( 159 ) n 
alarmed at Suetonius'. applying 
the word Magical to the Chriſtian 
religion; for the miracles wrought 
by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, prin- 
cipally conſiſted in alleviating the 
diſtreſſes, by curing the obſtinate 
diſeaſes of human kind; and the 
proper meaning of magic, as un- 
derſtood by the ancients, is a 
3 er 
Pliny Joſt his life in an eruption 
of er about forty ſeven 
5 after nen _ rn 


LIAM 119% FG te) {1644 2.4 6 0 


a Pliny. LEE of Rd origin of ma 


Natatn primum e medicina nemo 4285 . 


tat, ac eee eee pfiſſe velut 7 40 


„ 
ny, as walefici and marhemmeici are in the T 
dofan Code. 1 30, 6.4. ; 


( 760 ) 
— ien years before: the death 
| of Pliny, tho per- 
fobyted ar Tome for x crime; ol 
: — bt 


— — 5 
_ they underwent, we can- 
- 1 not be much ſyrpriſed,” that. #0 wi 


192 NN : 80 


malsé. 18 not 40 bet. 
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in Rome; and it would have been 
untourtly, not to ſay unſafe, to 
have noticed an order of men; 
whoſe i innocence an emperor had 


determined to traduce, in order 
to divert the dangerous, but de- 


1 from 8 Notwithſtanding 

this, there is a paſſage in the Na- 

4 tural Hiſtory of Pliny;-which;how 

| much ſoever it may have been 

overlooked, oonteins, 1 think, a | 
very. -ſtrong alluſion to the Chri- 

ſtians; and clearly intimates, he 

= had heard of their miracles. . In 

magic, 155 i — kde. 18 * 

5 another faction of magic, derived 

— Moſes: and Lo- 

a, and 33 LL oe | 


2 ON y ” * * 7 * * X3ES — a > h wy * 32 491 * 50 
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— Chriſtians with the 
L Jews; and 1 it's being 


2 14 Bet 
5 et. Lots 
| þ wk gn 


» 
Y a | 40 
# . age, 1 
I þ 
7 
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| tions 


( ) 
ſent'*, — The wand faion, dors 


Romans entertained.of * the reli- 


— — 
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( 163 ) 8 
negligentliy dre of " 
Ohriſtians. 2 11n 1 1891 

Submitting each of theſe! tap 
fwers to your cool and eandid 
conſideration; I proceed to take 
notice of another difficulty in your 


flifteenth chapter, which ſeme 
| have thaught ono of the moſt im- 
portant in your whole! boo 
The filence of profane hiſtorians, 
concerning mhopbetemsirrafduth- ü 
neſs at the crut 1 
Von know, Sir; that ſeveral 2 
learned men are of opinion; that = 


. 
neither roubleyou with the tet 


om nor. art 8 


3 


6164) 
appeal of Tertullian to the public 
1 regiſters of the Romans; but 

meeting you upon your own. 
1 ground, and granting you every 
thing you deſire, Iwill endeavour, 
from a fair and candid examina- 
tion of the hiſtory of this event, 
to ſuggeſt a doubt, at leaſt, to your 
mind, Whether this was the 
E greateſt phænomenon, to Which 
te the mortal eye has been witneſs, 
. eſince the creatio 0 the globe.“ 
This darkneſs is mentioned by 
three of the four . St. 
4: Matthew thus expreſſes himſelf,. 


m from: tbe fixth hour” there was 


darkneſs over: all tbe land until. the 
ninth boun; St. Mark ſays 8.— and 
| Wwhen:the fixtb:hour was. come, ther: 
Was anger the aubele Jand un- 


age „„ on ti 


„„ | 
til the ninth hour ; St. Lan a | 
it was about the fixth hour, and there 
was darkneſs. over all the earth until 
the ninth hour ; and the ſun” was 

| darkened. The three Evangeliſts 
agree, that there was darkneſs;— 
and they agree in the extent of 
the darkneſs: for it is the fame 
expreſſion in the original, which 
our tranſlators have rendered cartb 
in Luke, and land in the two other 
accounts; and they agree in the 
duration of the darkneſs, it laſted 
three hours: — Luke adds a par- 
ticular circumſtance, that the ſin 
was darkened. | I Fe not know, 
whether this event be any wWiere 
elſe mentioned in ſcripture, fo that 
dur inquiry can wee be exten- 
five nor difficult. n 
- 883 13 ig 


yoral ablence of light, hat aim - 
uf no degrees; however, in the 
more common atceptation of the 
Won, there are degrees of dark- 
neſs, as well as of light; and as 
the Evangeliſts have ſaid nothing, 
by Sich the particular degree of 5 
darkneſs can be determined; we 
ham as much feaſon to ſuppoſe 
| it was bt, f baue mat ft 25 


each it had extended ith over IT 
| difficulty of it' not n 
ed ng) 7 deneca vangſhies.at 5 


| hy * 
upon what a ſlender foundation 
this mighty objection is grounded; 
when we have only to put 
upon Proving, that the darkneſs 
at the crucifixion was of fo un- 
uſual a nature, as to have excited 
the particular attention of all 
mankind, or even of thoſe who 
were witneſſes to it? But I do not 
mean to deal fo logically with you; 
rather give me leave to fpare you 
the trouble of your proof, by 
proving, or fhewing the proba- 
3 aft, of the direct con- 
| ys 3 x diſbelief of the event, | 
cauſe it has not been mentioned by the wri- 
ters of the times — ſes hiſtoriens (the Evange- 


lifts) ont le front de nous dire, hu? aſa mort la 
terre à <tc couverte d” epaifſes tenebres en plein 
midi et en pleine huge ; comme fi tous ſes ecri- 
vans de ce tems: la nꝰ auroĩent pas remarque un 
fl etrange miracle! * la Raif. P- 99. 


* 
* 
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trary: There is a circumſtance 
mentioned by St. John, which 
ſeems to indicate, that the dark- 
neſs was not ſo exceſſive, ag 18 
generally ſuppoſed; for it is pro- 
bable, that during the continuance 
of the darkneſs, Jeſus ſpoke, both 
to his mother, and to his beloved 
diſciple, whom he ſau from the 
Croſs ; but, the ſoldiers which ſur- 


. 


at too, o great. adiſtance,' for Jeſus | 
to have ſeen them and known. them, 
= the darkneſs of the crucifixion 
been exceſſive, like the preterna- 


upon the land of Egypt; for it is 
expreſſly ſaid, that during the con- 
tinuance of Mat how bps they rw 
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tural darkneſs, which God brought 


1 | 
St. Luke, : the: ſun was darkened, 
tends: rather to confirm, than to 


overthrow this reaſoning. Lan 


ſenſible, this expreſſibn is Bene 
rally thought equivalent to an- 
other — the ſan. was eclipſed; — 
but the Bible is open to us all; 
and there can be no preſumption, 
endeavouring to inveſtigate the 
meaning of ſeripture for ourſelves. 
Luckily for the preſent argumen- 
tation, the my phe of the ſun's 


= many words, in one other place 


(and in only one) of the ne 
; teſtament: and. from that place, 
you may poſſibly ſee reaſon to 
imagine, that the darkneſs mit ht 
not, perhaps, have been ſo intenſe, 

as to deſerve the particular notice 


of the Roman naturaliſts:— 
Au be opened the bottomleſs pit, and 

there aroſe a ſmoke out of the pit, as 

the ſmoke of a great furnace; and the 
fam 1600s darkened *, and the air, by 
reigfn of the ſmoke of the pit: If we 
ſhould ſay, that the ſun at the 
cCrucifixion was obnubilated, and 


| elouds, as it is here repreſented 


to be 9 5 che intervention of - a 
3 ST A * — 
object to our account; but ſuch a 

* 
de staben in vey atop | 
eto ee 8 
| S B44 #66, | "Ze 


bo — embed. Ares. 9. 9. 


TT ej - : 
{ent the fact, in order to get rid of 
u difficulty; the darkneſs may 
have been as intenſe, as many 
commentators have ſuppoſed it; 
but neither they, nor you can 
prove that it was ſo; and I am 
ſurely under no neceſſity, upon 
this occafion, of granting you, 

but of deference to any commen- 
dato, hat you can neither e 
nor render probable. 
But pou ill, perhaps, may 

think, ord the darkneſs, be 15 
exterit, made up for this defici 
eney in point of intenſeneſs. The 


by the whole: earth; more fre. 
quently in che net teſtament, of 
2 little + pre of the earth; for 
wo 


. 1 
we read of the land of Judah, of 
the land of Iſrael, of the land of 
Zabulon, and of the land of 
Nephthalim; and it may very 
properly, I conceive, be tranſlated 
in the place in queſtion by Region. 
But why ſhould all the world take 
notice of a darkneſs, which ex- 
tended itſelf for a fe miles about 
Jeruſalem, and laſted but three 
hours? The Italians, eſpecially, 8 
had: no reaſon to remark the event 
as ſingular; ſince they were ac- 
| eating at that time, as they are 
at preſent, to ſee the neighbouring f 
regions ſo darkened for days toge- 
ther by the eruptions of Ætna and 
Veſuvius, that mes man could 
nom his neigh! abour *. . We learn 


1 


4 01 2 1 is 35 bad nw 3 "2 N W 795 7 from 
83 — nos autem tenebras cogitemus- tantas, 
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EN 

from the ſcripture account, that 
an earthquake accompanied this 
darkneſs; and a dark clouded ſky, 
I apprehend, very frequently pre- 
cedes an earthquake; but it's ex- 


tent is not great, nor is it's in- 


tenſeneſs exceſſive, nor is the 
phænomenon itſelf ſo unuſual, as 
not commonly to paſs unnoticed 
in ages of ſcience and hiſtory- I 
fear, I may be liable to miſrepre- 
ſentation in this place; but I beg 


it may be obſerved, that however 


| ; 21 s 5 24 2 > 39 1 | K : ' f 3 ; : - the i 
* 7 134 
quaiite quondam woptiohe EVO l ignium 


Fuitimas regiones. 0b/curaviſſe dicuntur, ut 
biduum nemo hominem homo agnoſceret. Cic. 
de ee Deo: 1. 2. And Pliny, in defcribing 


crunaicy of of Veſuvius, which ſuffocated has 
2 ays, — 


Dies alibi, illic nox omnibus 
| no@ibus nigrior mrs acl | 


10s | 
the crucifixion may have been; 
I am of opinion, that the power. 
of God was as ſupernaturally ex- 
erted in it's production, and in 
chat of the 3 — which ac- 
companied it, as in the opening 
of the graves, and the reſurrection 
of the ſaints, which followed the 
reſurrection of Chriſt. 
In another place, 9 not 
to leve “ * that: Pontius Pilate 
2 unjuſt entene of death which 
. reaſon, which made him ſilent as 
to the death, ought, one would 
ſuppoſe, to have made him ſilent 
as to the myaculops e | 
"Com __— ite 2 Pig ws 


* 
4 *. 2 His 


ALE 
his- difpatches- to the 


tranſmitted no account of the 
darkneſs (how great ſoever you 
ſuppoſe it to have been) which 
happened in a diſtant province; I ; 
cannot apprehend, that the report 
of it could have ever gained ſuch 
credit at Rome, as to induce ei- 
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031 hn. A city? 93 NAM 3 15 
Mean not to detain; you long 
with my remarks upon your 
Ko ſixteenth chapter; for in a 
ſhort apology for Chriſtianity, it 
cannot. be expected, that I ſhould 


apologize at length, for the in- 


| diſcretions of the firſt Chriſtians. 
Nor have Tany diſpoſition to reap 


a malicious pleaſure, from exag- 


gerating,. what you have had ſo 
much _goodnatured pleaſure in 


4 


- 1 3 15 | eX- 
* | | 


„ 177 1 
extenuating. the truculent barba- 
* of their Roman perſecutors. 
M. de Voltaire has embraced 
every opportunity, of contraſting 
the perſecuting temper of the 
Chriſtians with the mild tolerance 


of the ancient heathens; and 1 5 


never read a page of his, upon 
this ſubject, without thinking 
Chriſtianity materially, if not in- 
tentionally, obliged by him, for 


his endeavour to depreſs the lofty 


ſpirit of religious bigotry. I may 
with juſtice pay the ſame comph- 
ment to you; and I do it with 
ſiacerity; heattily wiſhing, that 
in the proſecution of your work, 

you may render every ſpecies of 8 
intolerance univerſally deteſtable. 
Tn * no reaſon, why.*you 
| M * | M 2 5 "OE" 


invective; ſince no one can ſuſ- 


„ 
aſperity of your 


pect you of a deſign to traduce 


Chriſtianity, under the guiſe of a 


zeal againſt perſecution; or if any 
one ſhould be fo ſimple, he need 


. Bubiopencths: goſpel to be con- 


vinced, that ſuch à ſcheme is to 


tered the head of any k 


. 
tjo agree with: = 
have fad of the Ne of 


; 


palpably abſurd, to hoc wy 


arne man. 217 
with, for the credit of: 33 


you, in What you 


5 6 1790 
* jn peace under their gen! 

. il „But tllere ate (the 
ages in the Roman Hiſtory, 


| make me heſitate' at feat 
boi this point; arid almoſt induce 
me to believe, that the Romans 
were exceedingly jeatous of all fo- 
reign eigene whether they were 
aceotopanied with ama man- ; 
* was the Roman cuſtor l 
4 ed, to invite 'the tutelaty gods 
of the nations, Which they intend- | 
el te ſubchue, 10 4 their 
Harge; and to promiſe them tie 
am „ or even a more auguſt wor- 


( 1 » ) 

their. triumphs. were graced-. AS 
much with the exhibition of their 
captive gods, as with the leſs hu- 
mane one of their captive kings 12 
But this cuſtom, though it filled 
the city with hundreds of gods 
of every country, denomination. 
and quality, cannot be brought as 
a proof of Roman toleration; it 
may indicate the exceſs of their 
vanity, the extent of their ſuper- 
ſtition, or the reſinement of their 
policy; but it can never ſhew, 
that; the religion of individuals: : 
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dom, was either connivett at as 4 
matter of indifferenèe, or tolle. 
rated as an inahenable "right" f 
| human nature. ">: 164 ieee | 
1 „Open another Sctuon;i!yoh! 
| eferred'to'Livy; as re- 
Lung the- introduction and ſup⸗- 
preſſion of tlie rites of BacehUS; 
and in that very place woe find 
him confeſſing, that the pröhibit- 
ing All foreign religions, und the 
aboliſfüng every mode of ſacriſide 
which differed from the Roman 
wode f ws ia bufinefs :frequently 
2 entruſtod by their imceſtors to tlie 
este of the proper magiſtrates; 
and 3 the 


: procedure; That Hothing could 1 
cönttibute more ois ectectuall) to the 
_ oy een than: the Lacri- 


M3 - ma 
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aut artem TacriGoan di porn 1 nat haberet, eos 
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Sins; after an externadwite, and 


not-after enen by 


ein keene f.. n 


Not thirty nen tis 
event, the Prætor, in conformity 


to a decree of the ſenate, hadifſaed 
— vr erich in any pub- 


lie place after a new or foreign 
mate _ ind in a ſtill more 
—.— Ban forte rn tÞ, - > early 


— — . tate ne- 
magi atibus By 1 


* 


datum, ut ſacra ex- 
verfentf ſacrifientos vateſque fore, 


ci e e valicinat libros coun 
— — ereniqut omnem diſciplinam 


261 dre Rennie; abo<. | 


1273 ? 1975 * enim ＋ 2 viri jon” 


hamati que | 
ere ui von pat 7 3 


de * ſe ante Kalendas 
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. early period, the Adiles had been 
commanded to take care, that no 
gods were worſhipped; except the 
Roman gods; and that the Ro- 
man gods were worſhipped after 
no manner, but the ieee 
manner of the country 1. | 
But to come nearer to che inen 
bf which you are writing. In Dion 
Caſſius you may meet with a great 
courtier, one of the interior eabi- 
| net, and a pol; Ne ſtateſman, in 
a ſet ſpeech, upon the moſt mo- 
mentous ſudject, _—_— him- | 


| wy Saran nen . e 
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x \ hal inde bak W 5 anim- 
adverterent, ne qui, nifi Numani Dil, neu quo 
e. 8 _ ct. Liv. L. 8 


_ novo aut extern ritu a facrigcaret. - 
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9 ſhould L attempt to introde 00 4 


1 184 | 
&lf ito the, Emperor, in a manner 
00 gnough to the practice | 
hut utterly. incon- 
With the moſt remote idea 
Eelig us toleration. The ſpeech 
al Me to, contains. I confeſs it; 
100 ng. re than the advice of 
an, individual; but it ought to be 
remember ed. that hat individual - 


Was Meecenas, that re advice was 


Wen o aftus, and that the 
Alem giving it, was no leſs. 


important than, the ſettling the 
form of the Roman governments 


He recommends it to Cæſar, to 


4 worſhip, the gods himſelf, accord- 
ing to the eſtabliſhed form; and 
to force all others to do the: a; S 


to hate and to puniſh. all thoſe, 7 


* * * 
> Py 7 n 
* 2 
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foreign religions *: nde bids 
him in thG&ſame-place, have an 
eye upon the philoſophervlts; fe 
that free thinking, free ſpeakin 
at leaſt, upon religious matters, 
was not quite ſo” ſafe under 
the gentle way of the Roman 
princes; as, thank God, it 1s un- 
der the much more N gover = 
ment of our own, . 
An the Edict o Tole ation pu 
liſhed by Galerius after ſix years 
unremitted perſecution of the 
Chriſtians, we perceive his motive 
for perſecution, to have been 


n. IC; 


on with! RE which had influ- 
7 OT "oY abs! by 22551 enced 
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enzed. e conduct of the; more 


311 innovations in religion. You. 
have favoured us with the tranſ- 
lation of this edict, in which he 
an“ *©we were Denen de- 

tous of reclaiming into the 
way of reaſon and nature, ad 
bones mentes. (a good pretence this 
for A Polytheitte perſecutor) the 
eluded Chriſtians, who had re- 
© nounced the religion and cere- 


E monies inſtituted by their fa - 


thers — this is the preciſe lan- 
guage of Livy, deſcribing: a ꝓer- 

ſecution of a foreign religion 
three hundred years before, turba 
erat nec ſacrificantium nec precan- 
rum Deur patrio more. And the 


| — forcing the 


- 


e 

Chriſtians to deliver u p their re · 

ligious books, which was firaGtifed 
in this perſecution, andowhith 
Moſheim attributes to the advice 
of Hierocles, and you td that of 
the philoſophers of thoſe times) 
ſeems clear to me, from the places 
in Livy, before quoted, to have 
been nothing but an old piece oß 


ſtate policy, to which e wee 


had recourſe, as often as they ap- 
prehended their eſtabliſhed eli 
yon to be in any danger. 
In the preamble. of- the letter 
5 toleration, which the empero 
Maximin reluctantly wrote to Sa- 
binus about a year after the pub- 
cation of Galerius' Edict, there 
is a plain avowal of the reaſons, 
which induced. Galerius and Dio- 
. cliletian 
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eletian to commence. their perſe- 
Hons; een temples 
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and ſeems to have been Senkrall 
adopted byithe-emperoys; a er 
treatment of Chriſtian e ff ul 
they themſelves were Pagan; 
in their treatment of Fagatg Ak 
ter they themſelves became 
ſtians; and if any one ill b. 


| willing to derive thſt laws agdinit* TY 


Hleręties (Wich are ſo abflörtent 
from the mild fpirit of the Ff 

and ſo reptoachful. to the R. 7 

Code)? fromthe blind: yt le 


tolerant” policy y "of? dei f 2 
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tity of the Romans towards the 
Ghriftans, .you have remarked, 
dit was in vain; that the oppreſſed 
<:baliever aſſerted the inalienable 
mrience, and pri- 
e * fs 
—_— ty 


46; ——. con 


5 al | fois, hihi 
| learning can wipe out, | whiehinib 
genius or ability can render hmig- 
ble. I am far from entertaining 
ſuch an opinion of your! prinei- 
| ; but this coneluſion feems 
Kirby: deducible from what iyou 
e Zenn 


differed from t them in religion. 
rightzof conſcience, which would 
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we po ib. heavts) 


| 1 85 Have 


Sud, and 1 
ö 5 the Chi. 
ou hal not overlooked 
adopted with 
two. et facility, che erroneg 
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„ of ei to. 5 
with ther appellation, of, 250 
But is ĩt not. ſomeyhat fingal: 
that the pretenſions f, the, Ghr 
sto a conſtant, wntercour 
with ſuperiorBeings, in W 
ing of miracles, ſhould, haye been 
a principal. cauſe, of converting | 
to their faith, thoſe who cg b 
2 with the. 1 utatic 
atheiſm ?, i S100 "$f A H yy 6 7 
They were 2805 chili IT 
erg 8 $35 ths} 
own, was ea unn che 
| 2, peculiar 2 55 hk cue 
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uch as theſe, would have made 
but pe a ay 8055 
wedfsdten, 1. 10e intended, 
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7 dene in ien in- 


1 6s 
Kianity, than the-yirtues of the 
Chriſtians were in promoting it: 
| andin truth, Origen obſerves, chat | 
the Chriſtians, on account of the 
crimes that were maliciouſſy laid 
| 1o-their change, were held in ſuch 
abhorrence, that no one would ſo 
much as ſpeak to them. It may 
be worth wille to remark. from 
N that _— ee 


th HY * tr: — | * * 
eee — 
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veſcerentur'carnibus ; 2 . 


beat 


 _ Qaefillaceryniqua pi dum — 


1 ns The. ans, n 


e I ne gur: in 5 
hich the Perth ring üpirit of K 


nan We Hp 
chard, tage her with e 
ing. = blagd. of, Chriſt, which 
wee uſed in it's inſtitution, and 
dhe cuſtom of imparting: a kiſ.gf 

chaxit u ta each other, and of calls 
| ing esch other by che appellations 
5 Safes filtert gave ger 
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quod tales as 
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averſantur, ut wes 
eis\habere vilinel Det 
_- Impure a ſenſe, that 228 515 85 
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and ifldtfegt Ute Batter 
believe, altithe bafous things WhIth 
were Riba inft the Chitin: 
| Vou Have diſplayed at 
in expreſiive* dictibn, the 222 
tions of "the! enemies of Chrifti 
anity; and you hahe told us f 
the impracdene defence, BY which 
the” Chriltiitis "vindicated dle pu N 


nip" cr e th 
teſtimony of Pliny to their inno- 
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R 
emperor Trajan, concerning the 
manner, in which he ſhould treat 
the Chriſtians; it ſeems as if there 
had been judicial proceedings a- 

gainſt them, though Pliny had 
never happened to attend any of 


"them: He knew, indeed, that 


men were to be puniſhed for be- 
ing Chriſtians, or he would not, 
as a ſenſible magiſtrate,” have re- 
ceived the accuſations: of legal, 
much leſs of illegal, anonymous 
informers againſt them; nor would 
he, before he wrote to the empe- 
_ ror, have put to death thoſe, whom 
© his threats could not hinder from 
perſevering in their | confeſſion, 
that they were Chriſtians.” His 
harſh manner of proceeding in 
Lan office mee 
= his 


ES 
— — had mage: | 


Well fittsd to inform him g every 
thing they knew concerning the 
| Chriſtians; : accordingly. he-exa- 
mined them; but not one of them 
other ie than. of ſinging. an 5 
hymn to Chriſt, as to ſome God, 
andiof binding . 
cath, wer he 287 guilty. 11 Je 
ſervants, which were called mini- 
rack, could not extort from the 
imbecility of the ſex, a confeſſion 
of any. crime, any account differ- 
ant em ene the Apoſtates 
ny had 8 


8 8 


g eee : 
their feaſting upon 
11 Ara or of, their 
YORS. CON 
-Pains,.-Bliny; pro- . 
2 Meal. of: the the Chri- 
ans to. be, umiſcuous and rand = 
cent perions of, bothuſexes, of all 
A And, of gyery, condition;/af- 
ed promiſcuouſly together: 
e neee chaſtityto 
rcd humanity toads. 
55 af, er meetings there 
18 pe , mitiation of proſe- 
i: lytes.by abhorred rites ; but they 
eat a 2 promiſcuous, meal; in Chri.. 
Ran; charity, and-with the moſt 
perfect rnrii 4 rice“ Sas” n 


de Geld alu gel What⸗ E: 


foo i . o 7849 DOD 3 
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aham.autemy;hane fuiſts ſümmam L 
e eſſence foliti — . 


I 
.11 Whatever faults teri, VOOR: 


ſtians thay have been guilty of in 
after times; though you" "eolild 


produce to us a thouſdnd 2Ambi- 


tious prelates of Carthage, or ſeh- 


ſual ones of Antioch, and blot ten 


thouſand pages with the impor * 


ties of the Chriſtian clergy; yet 
atithis period, whilſt the memory 
of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, was 


freſh in their minds; or, in the 


more emphatic language of Je- 


rome, whilſt the blood of out 
7 en was warm, and recent 
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die ante lncem convenire: ' carmenyne „ Chrifts, 

quaſi Deo, dicere. ſecum invicem: ſeque facra-. } 

mento non in ſcelus aliquod obſtringere, ſed ne 
furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, 


ne ſidem fallerent, ne depoſitum appellati ab- 
negarent: quibus peractis, morem ſibi diſce- 
dendi fuiſſe, : rurſuſque coeundi ad capiendum 
cibum, promiſcuum tamen, er innoxium. Plin. 
| * XCVII, = % 
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$©8r37 wel have the grgateſt rea- 
fans condlude, that they were 
expinently; diffinguilhed for the 
probityf and the purity of their 
Jotess!; Had there been but a ſha- 
dow ofia erimein their aſſemblies, 
it muſti have been detected by the 
induſtrious ſrarch of the intelli- 
gent, Plinys andd it is a matter f 
real ſurpgſs that no-one of, the 
apoſtates, A of paying eourt 
A tha geernor, by ai falſe. teſti- 
mon; eſpecially, as the apoſtaey 
Kemwsito;have been exceeding ge- 
neral , ſince the temples, Which 
had been almoſt deſerted, began 
again toi che frequented; andi the 
victims, for which 4 little nme 
before, e 
„ 8 1 


=. (1 
be found, began again every whete 
to be bought up. This, Sir, is a 
valuable teſtimony in our favour; 
it is not that of a declaiming apo- 
logift; of a eee prieſt; br of þ 
deluded martyr, of ah orthodox 
pr or of auy of the moſt 
* pious df men the Chriſtians; 
hut it is that of a Roman 'magi- 
ſtrate, philoſopher, and lawyer; 
ho cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
wanted inclination to detect the 
immoralities, or the confpitdcies 
of the Chriſtians; ſince, in his 
treatment of them, he had ſtreteb- 
ed the authority of his office, and 
Violated alike the laws of His 
country, and of humanity. 
With this teſtimony, — 
roms _ remarks for I haue no 
diſ— 


grace upom then profelſi r 


LL EL. 
difpfiridm toblacken the ehafaes | 
tel yon have) given of Nero! r 
to deſſom thi etmanity of the R? 
manbmagiſtrates; or to magnify 

the>nagnben of Chriſtiarls, or of 
imurtyrs; orte undertake the de- 
fenutrof & few fanaties, Who by 
hein injudicious eee 
ruin gqupum them ſelves and dif- 


may not tobably Hhaveeohyinced = 
yu, ile pod are Wrong in AH, 
I ————— Wvaticed3 br 
witlnot: ſupport ow in e alte 

ferencts, / you thavelidtawre From 
_ thein viouks; ovthugChARIanIty- 
ouſhtcty [hevdiſtincrithuds front! ; 
2 8 —— 7 _ 


| to 


L a8 5 
to leſſen „dn the minds wh; others; 
that diſhke to: the; Chriſtian reli⸗ 
gion, Which the peruſab obiyour = 
book had, unhappily HR inc 
have toughed- but uponcgen 


exal 

topics: for I;ſhould:have, weariad 
gut your patience, to ſay nothing 
of my readers, or D had 
enlarged upon every thing cam 
which I diflent from young and 
minute examination ot νπτιmouñbria 
wauld,i moreover, have had tho 


appeazance:of a captious:thſpaſils 


tions, to deſcend. into illiberal pen 
ſonalities; and might: have pf 
duced a certain actimony ef n 
tient or expreſſion, which may! 

be ſerviceable in ſupplying eiche 
_ oy 2 — 
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1 
nothing to do with the: inveſſl⸗ 
gif truth. Sorry hall I bez 
i rhat 1 have avritten, ſhould. 
give the leaſt inter uptien to che 
proſecngtion of the great work, in 
 which-you are engaged, che world 
is moo policiſed of che opinion 
of us both,” upon the ſubject in 
aAneſtion; and ĩt may, perhaps, be 
proper for us both to leave it in 
chi ſtate; I fay not this, from ß 
. to-ncknowledge hy ; 
that Lam in anc to bx- 
_ preſs the almoſt inſuperable re- 
lastanoe, Which I. foul. to the ban- 
dying abuftve argument in 
controverſy : At- is Bot, in; 06d 
truth, a difficxlt-taſky to cheftiſe 
the Kroward. Petalauce of theſe; 


5) 1 Who 


RO Baca, 
wii miſtake perſohal invective 
for reading, and el Writer 
for /itigertaity ; but it 1s u Girty 
huſineſs at beſt, aid Mou Heber 
be undertaken by a mam of any 
teryiper; Except when the intereſts 
of ttuth 'may' ſuffer: by his 
— hee — hr : 
ard ſerfſiblej is to be expected From 
you; and if any thing Gf tke 
kirid — appened to eſcape rye 
ff, I hereby diſclaim the inten- 
— Mang it, nd Heartily 
wiſh it unſaid! ng tt oe beck 
I gr quiar fist 21.7 841g 
WII your" Abe me, Bly! 
chrbugh this channel, (I may Hot, 
elle s have another ſo good an 


unity of deinz it,) to ad- 
av" a few words? not t6"your- 
oft: 2 elf, 


bel, but to a ſet of men, who | 
b all ſerious company with 
their profane declamation againſt | 


Chriſtianity; and who 
up in their travels, or the 
writings of the deiſts, a few flim ſy. 

objections, infect with their; ig- 

norant and irreverent ridicule; 1 
the! ingenuous minds of the riſing 
generation. TIE Ed ID. 
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Hi Suppoſe the mighty. ark; ge- 
ed;. he, croſs :\ampled 

upon, Chriſtianity, ever t 
- proſcribed, . and the religion 
nature once more become the . 
ligion of Europe; what advantage 
Will you haye derived to 
country, or to yourſelves, from 
the exchange? I know your an- 


ſwer — you will have freed the 
world from the hypocriſyof Prieſts, 
and the tyranny of Superſtition. 
— No; you forget that Lycurgus, 
and Numa, and Odin, and Man- 
go-Copac, and all the great le- Y 
giſlators of ancient or modern | 
| ſtory, have been of opinion, that 
the affairs of civil ſociety could 
„„ 1 


(ze) 
not well be conducted without 
ſome religion; you muſt of neceſ- 
{ty introduce a prieſthood, with, 
probably, as much hypocriſy ; a 
religion, with, aſſuredly, more 
ſuperſtition, than that which you 
no reprobate with ſuch inde- 
cent; and ill- grounded contempft. 
But I will tell you, from what 
you will have freed the world; you 
will have freed it from it's abhor- 
rence of vice, and. from every 
powerful | incentive” to virtue 

you Will, with the religion, have 
. back the depraved mo- 
rality, af Paganiſm; you will have 


robbed mankirid of their firm aſ- 


furance of another life; and there- 
dy you will have deſpoiled them 
| Mt their Patiencs, of their humi- 
9 = ity, 
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lity, of their charity, of their 5 


chaſtity, of all thoſe mild and 
ſilent virtues, which (however de- 
ſpicable they may appear in your 
eyes) are the only ones, which 


meliorate and ſublime our nature; 


which Paganiſm never knew, 
which ſpring from Chriſtianity | 
alone, which do or might conſti- 
tute our comfort in this life, and 
without the poſſeſſion of which, 
another life, if after all there 
ſhould happen to be one, muſt be . 
more vicious and more miſerable 
than this is, unleſs a miracle be 
exerted in the nen of our 
yy ee ae e 

Perhaps you will contend that 
the univer 1 K light of reaſon, that 
the e truth. and fitneſs of things, are 
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of themſelves, ſufficient to exalt 
the nature, and regulate the man- 
ners of mankind. . Shall we never 
have done with this groundleſs 
| commendation of natural law? 
Look into the firſt chapter of 
Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, 
and you will ſee the extent of it's 
influence over the Gentiles of 
thoſe days; or if you diſlike Paul's 
authority, and the manners of 6 
antiquity ; look into the more 
admired accounts of modern, 
Voyagers ; and examine it's in- 
| fluence over the Pagans of our 
_ own times, over. the ſenſual in- 
habitants of Ottaheits, over the 5 
Cannibals of New Zeland, or the 


remorſeleſs Savages of America. 3 


But theſe men RE? Barbarians. — 
1D :- DM Your 


% % Þ; 
Your . law of nature, notwith- 
ſtanding, extends even to them : 
— but they have miſuſed their 
reaſon; — they have then the 
more need of, and would be the 
more thankful for that revela- 
tion, which you, with an igno- 
rant and faſtidious ſelf-ſufficiency 
deem uſeleſs. — But, they might 
of themſelves, if they thought fit, 
become wiſe and virtuous. — I 
anſwer with Cicero, ut nibil intereſt, 


utrum nemo valeat, an nemo valere © 


Palſit; fic non intelligo quid interfit, 1 
ulrum nemo fit ſapiens,” an nemo eſſe 
Palit. 9 5 0 

Theſe ae you will think, ; 
are extraordinary inſtances; and 
that we ought not from theſe, to : 
take our meaſure of the excel- 


LO Lear | 
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lency of the law of nature; but 
rather from the civilized ſtates of 
China and Japan, or from the 
nations which flouriſhed in learn- 
ing and in arts, before Chriſti- 
anity was heard of in the world. 
Vou mean to ſay, that by the law 
of nature, which you are deſirous 
of ſubſtituting in the room of the 
goſpel, you do not underſtand 
thoſe rules of conduct, which an 
individual, abſtracted from the 
community, and deprived of the 
inſtitution of mankind, could ex- 
cogitate for himſelf; but ſuch a 
ſyſtem of precepts, as the moſt 
enlightened men of the moſt en- 


1 lightened ages, have recommend- 


ed to our obſervance. Where do 
a find — ſyſtem? We cannot 
| meet 


r 
meet with it in the works of 
Stobæus, or the Scythian Ana- 
charſis; nor in thoſe of Plato, or 
of Cicero, nor in thoſe of the Em- 
peror Antoninus, or the ſlave 
Epictetus; for we are perſuaded, 
chat the moſt animated confide- 


rations of the r, and the 


SBoneſtum, of the beauty of virtue, 
and the fitneſs of things, are not 
able to furniſh, even a Brutus 
himſelf, with permanent princi- 
ples of action; much leſs are they 
able, to purify the polluted receſſes 
of a vitiated heart, to curb the ir- 
regularities of appetite, or reſtrain 
the impetuoſity of paſſion in com- 
mon men. If you order us to ex- 


amine the works of Grotius, or 


7 of Burlamaqui, or 
| 0 £4. | Hutch» 
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Harchinſon, for what you under- 
ſtand by the law of nature; we 
apprehend. that you are in a great 


error, in taking your notions. of 


natural law, as diſcoverable by 
natural reaſon, from the elegant 

ſyſtems of it, which have been 
drawn. up by Chriſtian. Philoſo 

phers; ſince they have all laid 
their foundations, either tacitly 
orexpreſlly, upon a. principle. de- 
rived from revelation, A. thorough 
knowledge of the Being and at- 

tributes of God: and even thoſe 
amongſt yourſelves, who, rejecting 
_ Chriſtianity ſtill continue Theiſts, 
are indebted to revelation. (whe- 
ther you are. either aware of, or 
diſpoſed to acknowledge the debt, 
95 not) for thoſe ſublime ſpecu- 
i = LN lations. 


>» As 
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lations - concerning the. Deity, 
which you have fondly attributed 
to the excellency of your own 
unaſſiſted reaſon. If you would 
know the real ſtr ength of natural 
reaſon, and how far it can pro- 
| ceed in the inveſtigation. or en- 
forcement of moral duties; you 
muſt conſult the manners and the 
writings of thoſe, who have never, 
heard of either the Jewiſh or the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation, or of thoſe 
other manifeſtations of himſelf, 
which God vouchſafed to Adam 
and to the Patriarchs, before and 
after the flood. It would be dif- 
ficult perhaps any where, to find 
a people entirely deſtitute of tra- 

ditionary notices concerning a 
Deity, and of traditionary fears 

et or 
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or expectations of another life; 
and the morals of mankind may 


have, perhaps, been no where 
quite ſo abandoned, as they would 


have been, had they been left 
wholly to themſelves in theſe 


points: however, it is a truth, | 
which cannot be denied, How 


much ſoever it may be lamented, 
that though the generality of man- 
kind have always had ſome faint 
conceptions of God, and his pro- 
vidence; yet they have been al- 


ways greatly inefficacious in the 


production of good morality, and 


highly derogatory to his nature, 
amongſt all the people of the 
earth, except the Jews and Chri- 


ſtians; and ſome may perhaps be 
e of ä the Maho- 


— ö metans 


E 
metans, who derive all that 18 
Zood in their Koran from Chri- 

Aire, | 
The laws concerning juſtice, 
and the reparation of damages, 
concerning the ſecurity of pro- 
perty, and the performance of 
contracts; concerning, in ſhort, 
whatever affects the wellbeing of 
civil ſociety, have been every 
where underſtood with ſufficient 
preciſion; and if you chooſe to 
ſtile Juſtinian's code, a code of 
natural law, though you will err 
againſt propriety of ſpeech, yet 
you are ſo far in the right, that 
natural reaſon diſcovered, and the 
depravity of human nature com- 
pelled human kind, to eftabliſh 
| oy 1 lanctions the laws 
22 therein 
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therein contained ; and you will 
have ' moreover Carneades, no 
mean Philoſopher, on your ſide; 
who knew of no law of nature, 
different. from that which men 


had inſtituted for their common 


utility; and which was various 

according to the manners of men 
in different climates, and change- | 
able with a change of times in 


the ſame. And 1 in truth, in all 


ban the” eſtabliſhed alight. 
though a philoſopher may now 
and then have ſtepped beyond 
the paltry preſcript of civil juriſ- 
_ prudence, in his purſuit of virtue; 
yet the bulk of mankind have ever 


been contented with that ſcanty 


pittance of morality, which ena- 


bled 1 


+ aan -} 

bled: them to eſcape the laſh of 
civil puniſhment: I call it a ſcanty 
pittance ; becauſe a man may be 
intemperate, iniquitous, impious, 
a thouſand ways a profligate and, 
a villain, and yet elude the cogni- 
zance, and avoid the puniſhment 
of civil laws. 

lam ſenſible, you will be ready i, 
to ſay, what is all this to the 

purpoſe? though the bulk of 
mankind may never be able ta 
inveſtigate the laws of natural 
religion, nor diſpoſed to reverence + 
their ſanctions when inveſtigated | 

by others, nor ſolicitous about any 

other ſtandard of moral rectitude, 
than civil legiſlation; yet the in-- 
conveniences which may attend 
the ee of Chriſtianity, 


Can 


1 op 3 
tan be no proof of it's truth. 
J have not produced them, as a 
proof of it's truth; but they are 
a ſtrong and concluſive proof, if 
not of it's truth, at leaſt of it's 
utility; and the conſideration of 
it's utility, may be a motive to 
yourſelves for examining, whe- 
ther it may not chance to be true; 
and it ought to be a reaſon with 
every good citizen, and with eyery 
man of ſound judgment, to keep 
his opinions to himſelf, if from 
any particular circumſtances in 
his ſtudies or in his education, he 
ſhould have the misfortune to 
think that it ĩs not true. If you 
can diſcover to the riſing genera- 
tion, a better religion than the 
enn one that will more ef- 
885 5 Sally 
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fectually animate their hopes; and 
ſubdue their paſſions, make them 
better men, or better members of 
ſociety, we importune you to pub- 
liſh it for their advantage; but 
till you can do that, we beg of 
you, not to give the reins to their 
paſſions, by inſtilling into their 
unſuſpicious minds your pernici- 
ous prejudices: even now, men 
ſeruple not, by their lawleſs luſt, 
to ruin the repoſe of private fa- 
milies, and to fix a ſtain of infamy _ 
on the nobleſt : even now, they 
heſitate not, in lifting: up a mur- 


derous arm againſt the life of theit ; 


friend, or againſt their own, as 
often as the fever of intemperance 
Nimulates their - reſentment; or 
the * of an uſeleſs life exeites 

| their 
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their deſpondency: even now; 
whilſt we are perſuaded of a re- 
ſurrection from the dead, and of 
a" judgement: to come, we find it 
difficult enough to reſiſt the ſoli- 
citations of ſenſe, and to eſcape 
unſpotted from the licentious 
manners of the world: But what 
will become of our virtue, what 
of the conſequent peace and hap- 
pineſs of ſociety, if you perſuade 
us, that there are no: ſuch things? 
in two words, — you may ruin 
yourſelves. by your attempt, and 
you will certainly ruin your coun- 
try by your ſucceſsz. 
Baut the cnufiticretinn of the in- 3 
utility of your deſign, is not the 
da: | 4 


„ 
4 tuto ought to be warily managed, 
or it may tend to the fileneing our 
oppoſition to any ſyſtem of ſuper- 
ſtition, which has had the good 
fortune to be ſanCtified by public 
authority; it is, indeed; liable to 
no objection in the preſent caſe; _ 
we do not, however, wholly rely 
upon it's cogency. It is not con- 


tended, that Chriſtianity is to be 


received, merely becauſe it is uſe. 
ful: but becauſe it is true; This 
you; deny, and think your ob- 
nien el grounded e Cons | 
ny, your cp Re Macs or your 


miſapprehenſion. There are many 
worthleſs doctrines, many ſuper- 


ſtitious oblerrances, Which the 


fraud or folly of mankind have 


{. 26 ** | 
f every 8 annexed to Chriſti- 
anity, (eſpecially in the church 
of Rome,) as eſſential parts of it; 
if you take theſe ſorry appendages 
to. Chriſtianity, for Chriſtianitʒ 
ätſelf, as preached by. Chriſt, 'and 
by the Apoſtles; if you confound 
the Roman, with the Chriſtian 


at religion, you quite miſapprehend 
t 's nature; and are in a ſtate ſim- 


Aar to that of men, (mentioned 
_ by Plutarch, in his treatiſe of ſu- 
perſtition;) who flying from ſu- 
Perſtition, leapt over religion, and 
mes mto eee Atheiſoy®; — 


| * * 4 . . 1 4 i : Chri- 


— 


Le Nep. * Hebbel f ina Poſthn- 
| .mous Work, weſt aux yeux d'un homme ſense 
u' une pure idolatrie — nous ſommes étonnés 
«de: PablarditZ de la religion patenne. Celle 
de la religion Papiſte ẽtonnera bien d'avantage 
un jour la polterite. — We truſt, that "of 8 
5 * not 
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Chriſtianity i is not a eligiok. very . 
palatable to a voluptuous! age; it 
will not conform it's precepts to 
the ſtandard of faſhion; it will 
not leſſen the deformity of vice by 
lenient appellations; but calls 
keeping, whoredom; . intrigue, 
adultery; and. nating, murder; 
it will not pander the luſt, it will 
not licence the intemperance of 
mankind; it is a troubleſome mo- 
nitor to a man of pleaſure; and 
your way of life may have made 
you quarrel with your religion.— 

As: de your vanity, as a cauſe of 
Ee FP your 8 


not at a | great diſtance, a6d in e e 
buried. in the ruins of the church of Rome; 
for the taking the ſuperſtition, the avarice, the 


ambition, the intolerance of Antichriſtianiſm 


for Chriſtianity, has been the great error, up- 
on which inf lity has built i ie $ ſyſtem, both 
at home and abroad . | 
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your infidelity, ſuffer me to pro 
duce the ſentiments of M. Bayle 
upon that head; if the deſeription 
does not ſuit your character, you 
will not be offended at it; and if 
| ——ͤ— — 6 
—— — 
tines, like Des- Barreaux, are 
5 ans" perſuaded of the 
_ © truth of what they ſay. - They 

« have made no deep 'examins= 
«tions they have learned ſome 
few objections, which they are 
_ *pexpetually making a noiſewithy 
Jen ſpeak from a N | 


oſtentat 886 


3 « the fie in the time of danger 
ze Vanity has a greater ſhare:3n 
< their pf than conſcience; ; 


A* % l 


How min; 2 


the truth of Chriſtianity; for few 

5 
the future 6 of; the ſe. 
| played. an — in 12 


0 


2 they i imagine, that the ſingula- 
* rity and boldneſs of the opinions 


which they maintain, will give 


s them the reputation of men of 
** parts: — by degrees, they get a 
habit of holding impious diſs 
* courſes; and if their vanity be 


** accompanied by a voluptuous 


life, their progreſs in that road 


is the ſiſter,” „ 
Ihe main ftreſs of y ge, 


ciency of the external evidence to 


abe n ein Wenden: 
5 3% 
e ln Dia. 3 


| 
l 
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; culty of the doctrines, contained 
in the new teſtament: they ex 
cced, you ſay, your comprehen⸗- | 


fion; and you felicitate yourſelves, 


that you are not yet arrived at the 
- true ſtandard of orthodox faith, 
— credo quia impoſſibi le. Lou 
think, it would be taking a ſuper- 
fluous trouble, to enquire into the 
nature of the external proofs, by 
which Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed ; 
ſince, in your opinion, the bock 
itſelf carries with it its own refu- 
tation! A gentleman as acute, 
probably, as any of you; and who 
once believed, perhaps, as little as 
- any of you, has drawn a quite 
different concluſion from the pe- 
rufal of the new Teſtament; his 
\ book n e & 
n 1 a ie may 


„„ 
may be thought in ſome particu- 
lar parts) exhibits, not only a 
diſtinguiſhed triumph of reaſon 
over prejudice, of Chriſtianity 
over Deiſm; but it exhibits, what 
is infinitely more rare, the charac- 
ter of a man, who has had courage 
and'candour enough to Bern 
mige! R 

But what if 8 ſhould be 
ſome incomprehenſible doctrines 
in the Chriſtian religion; ; ſome 

_ circumſtances, - which in their 
cauſes, or their conſequences, 
ſurpaſs the reach of human rea- 
ſon; are they to be rejected upon 
that account? You are, or would 

| be nen men of On and 
2 5 n 4 $1 . 4 know- 
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knowledge, ang enlarged under- 
ſtandings; weigh the matter fair. 
ly and conſider whether re 
religion be nat, in this reſpect, 
juſt upen the ſame footi N. With 
every other object ef your con- 
templation. Even in mathe :- 
matics, the ſcience of demonſtra- 


| tion itſelf, though you get over 


it's firſt principles, and learn to 
digeſt the idea of a point witheut 
parts, a line without breadth, and 
3 ſurface without . thickneſs; yet = 
you will find yourſelves at a laſs 
to. comprehend the perpetual ap» 
Proximation of lines, which ean 
never meet; the doctrine of in- 
eommenſurables, and of an infi-- 
nity of infinites, each infinitely: 
greater, or infinitely leſs, not only 
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each other. In phyſics, you can - 

not comprehend the primary cauſe 
_ of any thing; not of the light, 
by which you ſee; nor ef the 


yau are warmed. In phyſiology, 


continues it; nor why its motion 
s leſs voluntary, than that of the 
langs: nor why you are able to 
move your arm, to the right or 
left, by a ſimple volition; you 


heat; nor comprehend the prin- 
eiple, by whieh your body was at 
— firſt formed, nor by which it is 
- en nor by which it will be 


re 


than any finite quantity, but than 


elaſticity-of the air, by which you 
hear; nor of the fire, by which 


| you cannot tell, what firſt gava 
motion ta the heart; nor what 


eaunot explain the cauſe of animal 
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: teiliiced to earth. In natural re- 
gion, you cannot comprehend 


the eternity or omnipreſence of 


the Deity; nor eaſily underſtand, 
how his preſtience can be con- 


ſiſtent with your freedom, or his 


immutability with his govern- 
ment of moral agents; nor why 
he did not make all his creatures 
equally: perfect; nor why che did 
not create them ſooner: In ſhort, 
oy cannot OOK 


ok into any- branch 
E —_— but r meet | 
— The fall and e a 
demption of human kind are not 
more incomprehenſible, than the 
creation and the conſervation of 
the univerſe; tlie infinite Author 
. the works of providerice; and 
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of nature, is equally inſcrutable; 
equally paſt our finding out in 
them both. And it is ſomewhat 
remarkable, that the deepeſt in- 


quirers into nature, have ever SY 


thought with moſt reverence, and 
ſpoken with moſt diffidence, con- 
cerning thoſe things, which in re- 
vealed religion, may ſeem hard to 
be underſtood; they have ever 
avoided that self. ſuffcieney o of 
knowledge, which ſprings from 
ignorance, produces indifference, 
afid ends in infidelity.” Admira 
ble te this purpoſe, is the reflec- 
tion of the greateſt mathematician 
of the preſent age, when he is 
combating an opinion of New- 
ton's, by an hypotheſis of his 
| Sun; * "_ defenſible an that 
which | 
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which he oppoſes: — Tous leg 
joum que je vois de ces eſpr Prits- 
2 qui eritiquent les verites de 
—— et sen — 


<4 


Ta, you ra 


. 


Flato mentions a 
who, were 
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tete have been men, it ſeems, in 
all ages, who in affecting ſingh. 
larity, have overlooked truth: an 
argument, however, is not the 


VvVorfſe for being 61d; and farely-it 


would have been a more juſt 
mode of reaſoning, if 'you had 
examined the exkernal cridenee 
for the truth of Chriſtianity, 
weighed the old argumente from EY 
miracles, and from | 
r 
— te.” Yoo would lagh f 
8 at an Indian, Who in eeping 1 


| — of vt Tha 
. _ or reg Mower of | 
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his further; notice, from his want 
ak ability to comprehend: theſe 


phænomena. n Nel ; 


In confidering de argument 


| from .mitacles, vou wall. ſoon be 


that. it 18. poſſihle for 


convin ed, 


| God to work miracles; and vou 
| will be. co 


nyinced, that it is as 
poſlible for human teſtimony, to 


F eſtabliſh the. truth of miraculous, 
as of phyſical or hiſtorical. erents 
but before you can: be; conv] 


AYE 


acles in queſtion, are 


that the;m 


ſupported. by ſuch teſtimony, as 
dieſerves to be credited, you muſt 
inquire at what periods ' and bx 
what, perſons, the books of the 
old and new Teſtament v were gom- 
Bae if you reject the account, . 


Wil Wert making, this examina- 


tion, 


— 
Boats 
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tion, you reject it from hen 
—— from reaſon (ol 
There is, however, a a me- 
ah of examining this argument, 
which may, perhaps, make as great 
an impreſſion on your minds, as 
any other. Three men of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, roſe up at dif. 
ferent times, and attacked Chri- 
ſtianity with every objection w 
their malice could ſuggeſt, or their 
learning could deviſe; but neither 
Celſus in the ſecond century, nor 
A Porphyry in in the third, nor 
emperor julian himſelf in the 
fourth century, ever queſtioned 
the reality of the miracles related 
in the Goſpels. | Do but you 
grant us, what theſe men, (who | 
were more likely to know the 


” 
* * 


/ 


truth of the matter, than you can 
be) gra nted to hens ds, 
— — the Magic, to 
which, as the laſt wretched ſhife, g 
they were forted to attribute them. 
| We ban find you men, in our 
days, who from the tnixture of 
2 as blood, 
ſiw; 17 an- eim, by drop aw 
water, will reſtore the 
traniparency they will make two | 
| Auids — into à ſolid body; 
and from the mixture of liquots = 
von a horrid exploſion; and a'tre- | 
-mieridous flame: theſe; and twenty 
other — ny will. perform, 5 
n with 
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| ile n, been ſent math 
our Saviour to Egypt to learn 
magic; nay, with a bottle or two 
of oil, they will compoſe the un- 
qulations of a lake; and by a lit- 
tle art, they will reſtore the func- 
tions of life to a man, who has 
been an hour or two under wa- 
ter, or a day ar to buried in the 
ſnow: but in vain will theſe men, 
or the greateſt Magician that W. 
gypt ever ſavy, ſay tu a briſteroi 
ea, Peace, beffill; in ain wall — 
ſay to à carcaſe rotting; 22 
grave, Game forth; the winds and 


them. — 


ſelvts to be deprived of the weight 


* 5 argument, from! it's having 


A cn: 


Es © 
been obſerved, that the Fathers 
| have acknowledged the ſuperna- 
tural part of Paganiſm; ſince the 
detect a cheat, which was ſupy- 
ported both by the diſpoſition of 
the people, and the power of the 
civil magiſtrate *; and they were 
from that inability, forced to at- 
ill got ilar agency, what | 
Was toonc T 


| Macs rows — to be er 
das the work of Gd. 


A . r » 
ee fu . bt: Nen i N 


See Ld Lyittet. Obſ on St. Paul, 79. 
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tle ſtratagem of intereſted Prieſts; 
and have given yourſelves no more 
trouble concerning the predie- 5 
tions of ſacred, than concerning 
the oracles of Pagan hiſtory. Or 

if you have ever caſt a glance up- 
on this ſubject, the diſſenſions of 
learned men concerning the pro- 
per interpretation of the Revela- 
tion, a other difficult' prophe-' 
cies,” may have made you raſhly 
conclude, that all prophecies were 
qua I unintelligible; and more 
indebted for their accompliſn- 
ment, to a fortunate concurrence 
cfevents, and the plianti ingenuity 
| — than to i 9 


©. 


Iali-tharekojudphety of theold: 
men have delivered, con- 
n bog Q 2 25 cerning 
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cerning, the deſtruction of parti- 
| cular. cities, and the de ſole 10 1 .of 
particular-kingdoms, you may ſee 
nothing but ſhrewd conjectures, - 
which,-any one acquainted with 

the hiſtory of the riſe and fall of 
empires, might certainly have 
made: and as you would not hold 
him for a prophet, who ſhould 
now-affirm, that London or Paris 


woald afford to future ages, a 5 


ſpectacle juſt as melancholy, as 


that which we noty contemplate, 


with a ſigh, in the ruins of Agri- 
gentum or Palmyra; Dm x 
that the 3 of the 
prophets againſt ti A" dir 
ties of n abylon | 
ſtance, pr 


1 
ration of the Deity. There is no 
doubt, that by ſame ſuch general 
kind of reaſoning, many are in- 
fluenced to pay no attention to 
an argument, which, if properly 
conſidered, carries with it the 


Ae conviction. | 
Spinoza ſaid, That he * 
Have broken his atheiſtic ſyſtem 
to pieces, and embraced without 
repugnanece; the ordinary faith of 
Chriſtians, if he could have per- 
ſaaded himſelf of the reſurrection 
of Lazarus from the dead; and I 
| queſtion not, that there are many 
difbelievers, who would relinquiſh 
hole: — — and recelve 
— tits God had ever ſo 
f 3 inthe moral govern- 
Q3 ment 


6 
ment of the world, as to illumine 
the mind of any one man with 
the knowledge of future events. 

A miracle ſtrikes the ſenſes of the 
perſons who ſee it, a prophecy 
addreſſes itſelf to the underſtand- 
ings of thoſe who behold it's com- 
pletion; and ĩt requires, in many 
caſes ſome learning, in all ſome 
attention, to judge of the cor- 
reſpondence of events with the 
predictions concerning them. No 
one can be convinced, that what | 
Jeremiah and the other prophets - 
foretold of the fate of Babylon, 
that it ſhould be beſieged bythe | 
Medes; that it :ſhonld be taken, 
vhen her mighty men were drunk 
en, when her ſprings were dried 
hi and that nee become a 


6 

pool of water, and ſhould remain 
deſolate for ever; no one, I ſay, 
can be convinced, that all theſe, 
and other parts of the prophetic 
denunciation, have been minutely 
fulfilled, -without ſpending ſome 
time in reading the accounts, 
which profane Hiſtorians have 
delivered down to us concerning 
it's being taken by Cyrus; and 
vhich modern travellers have giv- 
en us of it's preſent ſituation. 


14a Porphyry was ſo- perſuaded of SD 


the coincidence between the pro- 
pPhecies of Daniel and the events, 
that he was forced to affirm, the 
prophecies were written, after the 
:. thm propheſied of had hap- 
3 mother Purphyry has, in 
5 our days, been ſo aſtoniſned at the 
K 5 Q 4 ; - nos 
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correſpondence between the pro- 
phecy concerning the deſtruction 


of, Jeruſalem; 29. related hy. St. 
Matthew, and the hiſtory: 

event, as recorded by An: 
that rather than embrace Chri- 


ſtianity, he has ventured to aſſert 


(contrary to the faith of all ecele- 
fiaſtical hiſtory, the opinion of the 
1 — and all the 


— — 
may. ——— — perceive 

prophecy it has not. 
deed! to vanquiſh: the prejudices of 
either the ancient or the modern 


- 


| Porphpeys butit-ha has been able 1 


compel 
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: of obvious fllcoods, which have | 
to ſupport them = 99150 
Some 3 — | 
of ſcripture have found / prophe; 
cies in ſimple na ratio as, extended 
real predictions beyond the times 
and circumſtances to which ther 
naturally were applied, and per- 
plexetl their readers with a thou 
ſand quaint alluſions and allego- 
— "_ uh 


——— 
as cthoſe concerning the preſent 
ſtate of the | Jewiſh people; and 
the corruption of Chriſtianity, 
which. are now: 1 — 


world; | 


PR od 
5 by b 


their author and i 


3 

7 ; 
= 
10 
* 
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yr 
A 


—— — — M 
will find of — 8 


nature, that you will not r. 
nentate to refer: them to as 
yon onen be: 
ded of the truth of 


any one mirac le; or of the com- 


on of any ona prophecy, you 
will reſolve all ;your- difficulties 


(concerning; the manner. of. God's A 
interpoſition in the moral go- 


vernment of our ſpecies, and the 
nature of the doctrines contained 

in revelation) into your ownin- bi, 

| n fully to comprehend the 


whole £1 ſchema of- neee 
— 2. IN i of 1. . Fir | : 
wean rol hows utes 
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-the difficulty of the doctrines | 
contained in the new Teſtament, 
are not the only circumſtances 
which induce you to reject it; you 
have diſcovered, you think, ſo 
many contradictions, in the ac- 
counts which the Evangeliſts have 
given of the life of Chriſt, that 
ydu are compelled to conſider the 
whole as an ill-digeſted and im- 
Probable ſtory. Fou would not 
reaſon thus upon any other occa- 
:fion; you would not' reject as fa- 
bulous the accounts given by Livy 
and Polybius of Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians, though you ſhould 
diſcover a difference betwixt them 
in ſeveral points of little import. 
ance. You cannot compare the 
— of the fame events as de- 
. livered 
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hivered by any two hiſtorians, but 


00 — —„—ę— * 
by four of his moſt intimate ao- 


eee 2 * 
be: e 


K 


yau will meet with many eircum- 


ſtances; which, though mention- 


ed by one, are either wholly omit- 
ted or differently related by the 


other; and this obſervation is pe- 


uliarly applicable to biographical 


writings: But no one ever thought 
af diſbelieving the leading cir- 
cumſtances of the lives of Vitel- 


lus or Velpaſian, becauſe T citus 
and Suetonius did not in every 


thing correſpond in their aecounts 
of theſe emperors; and if the me- 
moirs of the life and doctrines of 
[f M.de ee rt himſelf, —_— 


8 ( 233 ) 
that we ſhould difcredit the whole 
account of ſuch an extraordinary 


man, by reaſon of ſome ſlight in- 
conſiſtencæs and contradictiorm, 
which the avowed enemies of his 
5 name might chance to diſcover in 
the ſeveral narrations. Though 
we ſhould grant you then; that 
the Evangeliſts had fallen into 
ſome trivial contradictions, in 
hat they ———— 
the life of Chriſt; yet you ought 
not to draw: any other inference 
from our oonveſſiun, than tht 
they had not plotted together, as 
cheats would have done, in order 
to give an unexceptidnable cons 
ſiſtency to their fraud. We are 
puck conclion) we it at 


1-406] 
general argument, by touching 
upon a few of the places, which 
you think are . 8 — Nr 
ame nate by" 

Vou ener et 2 Lake, 

| nor Mark. „nor John have men- 
tioned: the cruelty of Herod in 
murdering the infants of Bethle- 
2 — =eug 


Mather is . true: ence FRE 
— — 14x — in! 


3 it fact, — 


adds -to' it's bi AY 
F to be r e eve * 
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Author, we muſt give up ſome 
of the beſt writers; and diſbeheve 
ſome of the moſt nnn fatts 5 
of ancient tuftory/ V0 2; Hö e 
According to Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, there was only an in- 
terval of three months, you ſay, 
between the baptiſm and cruci- 


fixion of Jeſus; from which time, 


main aboutſix weeks the whole 


taking away the forty days of the 
temptation, there will only re- 


period of his public miniſtry; 
which laſted however according to 
St. John, at the leaſt above thiree 
years. — Your: objection- fairly 
ſtated ftands thus; Matthew; 
Mark, and Luke, in writing the 


hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, mention 


a DE events: of his life, as 
1 ies vb. 


i 
| following one another in conti- 
nued ſucceſſion, without taking 
notice of the times in which they 
happened; but is ĩt a juſt con- 
cduſidm from thieir ſilence, to infer 
that: there realiy were no inter- 
val of time between the tranſ· 
| acdions which Arn nme 


A be; nad, fas maſt" ad- 
mn Riographers. of Antiqui 


imeMialiatcly. cone. nt ud ea 

3 e eidg. — 
_ atvebviourcrample-of this man- 
_ pevcofo writing in St. Matthew; 
ho cuimects the preaching; of 
| 8 o_ — the return 
% n Egypt, 'thoughwe 


2 8 


1 
are certain, that the latter event 
preceded the former by a * 
man; years. 

John has ſaid nothing of the ̃ 
inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper; 
the other Evangeliſts have ſaid no- 

thing of the waſhing of the diſci- 
ples' feet: — What then? are you 
not aſhamed to produce theſe facts, 
as inſtances of contradiction? if 
omiſſions are contradictions, look 
into the hiſtory of the age of Louis 
the fourteenth, or into the general 
hiſtory of M. de Voltaire, and 
you will meet with a great abun- 
dance of contradictions, © 1 
John, in mentioning the dil. 
courſe which Jeſus had with his 
mother and his beloved diſciple, at 
= the time of his crucifixion, ſays, 
. 3 © Wart 
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that ſhe with Mary Magde ene, 
Rood near the croſs; Matthew, 
on the other hand, ſays, that Mary 
Magdalene and the other women 
8 were there, beholding afar off: this 
| you think a manifeſt, contradic- 

tion; and ſcoffingly inquire, he- 
ther the women and the beloved 
diſciple, which were near the 
croſs, could be r -lonie1 with, 
thoſe, Who ood 2M the 
Erol ?'— It 15; diffienlt not to 
tranſgreſs the bounds of madera- 
demand 00 — — 
| your to ſhe hats though 
Evangeliſts ſpeak. of * crvci- 
om $f re was not 


o 
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| omen, whowereatadiſtance flom 
the-croſs; might not, during: it's 
continuance; draw near the wrofs; 
or from being near the croſs, 

might not move from the croſs, 


is more thah: you: can explain to 
either us, or yourſelves. And we 
take from you your only refuge, 
by deny ing expr oſlly; that tlie dif. 
ferent. Evangeliſts; in their men. 
tion of the women, _ of ties 
. en en MH: 60 trad. 
kalen imo ' groſs: contratietions, 
nr their accounts of the a 
ares, by which Jeſs Manfelted 
: bümtelf to his diſciples; after his 
Wen from die deads- for 


. three Luke of ney and Joh ef 
. 5 four. 
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four: That contradiftory propo- 


ſitions cannot be true, is readily 
granted; and if you will produce 
the place, in which Matthew ſays, 
that Jeſus Chriſt appeared twice, 
and zo gftener, it will be further 
granted, that he is contradicted 
by Jolm, in a very material part 
of his narration; but till you. do 
that, you muſt excuſe me, if 1 
cannot grant, that the Evangeliſts 
have contradicted each other in 
this point; for tocommon under- 
ſtandings it is pretty evident, that 
if Chriſt appeared four times, ac- 
. cording -to John's account, he 
muſt have appeared twice, accord- 
ing to that of Matthew and Luke, 
and e aan to chat ig 
| apa 


£ bt 3 

The different Evangeliſts are 
not only accuſed of contradicting 
each other, but Luke is ſaid to 
have contradicted himſelf; for in 
his Goſpel he tells us, that Jeſus 
aſcended into heaven from Beth- 
any, and in the Acts of the Apo- 
ſtles, of which he is the reputed 
author, he informs us, that Jeſus 
Your objection proceeds either 
from your ignorance of geogra- 
phy, or your illwill to Chriſtia- 
nity; and upon either ſuppoſi- 
tion, deſerves our contempt: be 
pleaſed, however, to remember 
for the future, that Bethany was 
not only the name of a town, but 
of a diſtrict of Mount Olivet ad- 
Fc zoinng to the town. - + 

A "BI From 
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8. From Us ſpecin ven of tlie con: 
traditions, aſeribed to the hie: 
Mans of the life of Chriſt, you may 
Judge for yourſelves, what little 
reaſon there'is to reject Chriſtia- 
their account ; and how 


_ nity upon 
fad you will be impoſed” upon 


(in a matter of more conſequent 
to you than any other) if yout take 
every thing! for a cbntradtétion, 
which the uncandid adverſaries of 
Oherifti in y think poor” 42 call 
one.” N 2 
. e an end to ths 


more Neeb ws 5 an anbier 
to 


4 
0 
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TAL TI hn of r TY 
to their objection, as it is become 


a common ſubject of philoſophical 
converſation, eſpecially amongſt 
_ thoſe, who have viſited the conti- 


nent. The objection tends to in- 
validate, as is ſuppoſed, the au- 


thority of Moſes; by ſhewing, 


that the earth is much older, than 


it can be proved to be from his 
account of the creation, and the 
ſetipture chronology. We con- 
tend, that ſix thouſand years have 
not yet elapfed, ſince the crea- 
tiort; and theſe philofo phers « con- 
dend, that they have indubitable 
prof of the carth's being at the 


= fourteen thouſand pre old; 
complain, that Moſes 
Hangs. as 4 dead weight upon 

wa a them, 


and they 


; | 


( 
them, and blunts all their, 'Zeal 
for! inquiry“ "Ty 
The 3 Recupeto, wha. 
it ſeems, is engaged in writing the 


hi iſtory of mount Etna, has diſ- 


covered a ſtratum of Lava, which 
flowed from that mountain, un 
cording to his opinion, 1n the time 
of the ſecond Punic war, or about 
two thouſand years ago; this ſtra- 
tum is not yet covered with ſoil, 
ſufficient for the production of 
either corn or vines; it requires 
then, ſays the Canon, two thou- 
ſand years, at leaſt, to convert a 
ſtratum of lava into a fertile field. 


0 In ſinking A. pit near Fact, 1 in-the 


neighbourhood of Etna, they have 
diſcovered Sree mar wha ſeven 
1211 | e diſtinct 


> Brydone' s Tan 
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diſtinct! lavas,one under the other; 
the ſurfaces of which are parallel, 
| and moſt of them covered with a 
thick bed of rich earth; now, the 
eruption, which formed the loweſt 
of theſe lavas, (if we may be al- 
lowed to reaſon, ſays the Canon, 
from analogy,) flowed from the 
mountain at leaſt fourteen thou- 

ſand years ago. — It might be 

briefly anſwered to this objection, : 
_ by . that there is any thing 
in the hiſtory of Moſes repugnant 
to this opinion concerning the 

great antiquity of the earth; for 
though the riſe and progreſs of 
arts and ſciences, and the ſmall 
multiplication of the human ſpe= 
cies, render it almoſt to a demon- 
: aden Probable, that man has 
15 0 5 not 


T2 32 
not exiſted longer upon the fur- 
face of this earth, than according 
to the Mofaic account; yet, that 
dhe earth was then created out of 
nothing, when man was placed 
vupon it, is not, according to the 
ſentiments of ſome philoſophers; 
to be proved from the original 
text of ſacred ſcripture; we might, 
1 ſay, reply; with theſe philoſo- 
phers, to this formidable objec- 
ton of the Canon, by granting it 
13 it's fulleſt extent; we are under 
no neceſſity; however, of adopting 
their opinion; ift order to thew 
the! 3 of the Canon s rea- 
Earion das not Tiefe deri efta- 
ed ms main fact, that. the 


6267) 
lava, been Diedorus Sicutus 
mentions to have flowed from 
Etna, in the ſecond Carthaginian 
war; and in the fecond place, it 
may be obſerved, that the time 
neceffary for converting the lavas 
into fertile fields, muſt be very 
different, Accorf tdi 2 to the differ- 
ent conſiſtences of the lavas, and 


their different ſituations, with re- 


ſpect to elevation or depreſſion; to 
their being expoſed to winds, rains, 
and to other cireumſtances; juſt 
as the time, in which the heaps 
of iron flag (which reſembles lava) 
axe covered with verdure, ts differ- 
ent at differen furnaces, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſlag, and 
fituatiort of the furnace; | and 
-<xaaads this kind is deduci- | 


225 3 : | ble 


( 8 ) 
| ble from the account of the Ca- 
non himſelf; ſince the crevices of 
this famous ſtratum are really full 
of rich, good ſoil, and have pretty 
large trees growing in them. 
But if all this ſhould be thought 
not ſufficient to remove the ob- 
jection, Iwill produce the Canon 
an analogy in oppoſition to his 
analogy, and which is grounded 
on more certain facts. Etna and 
| Veſuvius reſemble each other, in 
the cauſes which produce their 
eruptions, and in the nature of 
their lavas, and in the time neceſ- 
ſary to mellow them into ſoil fit 
for vegetation; or if there be any 
flight difference in this reſpect, mn 
_ 1s probably not greater than what 
Os between, different lavas of 
the 


| CT QF 
the ſame mountain. This being 
admitted, which no okiloſopher 
will deny, the Canon's analogy 
will prove juſt nothing at all, if 
we can produce an inſtance of 
ſeven different lavas (with inter- 
jacent ſtrata of vegetable earth) 
which have flowed from mount 
Veſuvius, within the ſpace, not of 
fourteen thouſand, but of ſome- 
what leſs than ſeventeen hundred 
years; for then, according to our 
analogy, a ſtratum of lava may 
be covered with vegetable ſoil, in 
about two hundred and fifty years, 
inſtead of requiring two thouſand 
for the purpoſe. The eruption 
of Veſuvius, which deſtroyed Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, is render- 
* Wanne more famous by the death 
2 a "IN * 


4 


et Pliny; recorded by his nephew 


in his letten to Tacitus; this event 
happened in the year 79; it is not 
yet chen quite ſeventeen hundred 
years, ſince Herculaneum was 
ſwallowed up: hut we dre inform- 


ed by unqueſtionable authority, 


that the matter which covers 
15 the 25 cer t. town of Hercula . 
6 med, is not t Sp duce of one 


F efruption only; for there are evi- 


t dent marks, that the matter of 
* fix eruptions has taken it's 
«.courſe over that which lies im- 


„ mediately above the — 


MA the cauſe of it's deft uction 


5 = Theſe: ſtrata are either of lend 


< or; burnt matter, 10/6; vrius of 


: * gn fell. En $: — 
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| dd another, ward: upon 
_— 3 except that the bin 
ſhop of the dioceſe, was not 


Et much out in his advice to Cano- | 


| X Recu ro — to take care, 
1 
than, Moſes 2 though. it would 
have been full as well, to s 
ſhat his mouth with. a reaſon, as 
to have ſtopped it with the dend 
of an eccleſiaſtical eenſure. | 
Jou perceive, with What call a 
little attention will remove a great 
 Uſficulty;. but bad — NE 


| have a ed an ational part; in 
1] foun· 
ae en nee the. 

| 2 2 eee 361 dation 
war ture of the youu b e and Vo. 


ourhood, in 8 f. Tranſ. 
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dation of ourinfidelity/or fliffer 
ing 4 m Hunte 


3 worodr —— E 1 


fault u the account, whic 
Moſes has given of th 
and the fall; you may not be able 
to get water enough for an uni- 


verſal deluge; nor room enough 


in the ark of Noah, for all the 
different kinds of aerial and ter- 


animals; you may be diſ- 

with the command for 
acrificing of Tfaac; for plundering 
the Egyptians; and for extirpat- 


ing the Canaanites; you may 
find fault with e Jewiſh co 
amy; for it's ceremonies, it's ſa- 


e wad” E E of 
e prieſts; 


philolopher'ts rob. 


8 creation 


goodneſs of God — youn- 
: ſelves, becauſe you do not com- 
Prehend, „how N have deſerved 
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af the croſs and of redemption 
by: Jeſus Chriſt; in-ſhort, if your 
mind is fo diſpoſed, you may find 
pod for your ſcepticiſm in every 
Page of the Bible, as well as in 
every appearance of nature; and 
it ãs not in the power of any per- 
ſon, but yourſelves; to hens: up 
your doubts; you muſt read, and 
muſt think for e; 
and you muſt do both with tem- 
per, with candour, and with care. 
Infidelity is a rank weed; it is 
nurtured by our vices, and cannot 
be plucked up as eaſily as it may 
be planted: your difficulties, with 
reſpect to revelation, may have 
- firſt ariſen, from your own re- 
flection on the religious indiffer- 
L- e , 9 0 your 

5 "Ot; ai 3 9 ct 
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 carlieſt infancy, you have been 
accuſtomed to revere and imitate; 
domeſtic irreligion may have made 
you willing thearers of libertine 


converſation; and the uniform 


prejudices of the world, may have 


finiſhed the buſmeſs at a very 


early age; and left you to · wander 


through life without a principle 


to direct your conduct, and to die 
without hope. 


wiſhing you to truſt the word of 


Me are far from 


the Clergy for the truth of your 


religion; we beg of you to ex- 
amine it to the bottom, to try it, 


* 


to prove it, and not to hold it faſt 
_- unleſs you find it good. Fill you 
by are difpoſed to undertake this taſk, | 
it becomes you to conſider With 


"= feriouſneſs and attention, 
ms £68 wa 


0 20 = 
whether can be for your 45 


to eſteem a few witty f 
or motaphyſic ſubtleties, or.3gno- 
Ne miſrepreſentations,...or, un- 
warranted aſſertions, as unanſwer- 
a able arguments againſk xevelation;. 

and à very light reflection, will 
- convince you, that it will certainly. 
be for your reputation, to employ 
the flippancy of your rhetoric, 
and the paignancy-of your ridi- 
cule, upon any ſubject, rather 
than pon hs Al j6 20: Reli- 

Sion. : 
_ — my: how: ich recom- 
mending to your notice, the ad- 
vice which Mr. Locke gave to a 
5 young, man, who was deſirous of 
becoming acquainted" — the | 


Ninn. e ee h 


< 77 " 1 
. 4 tua the 4 
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f eternal life. ua C 
cc „ir s 1 li 9 6 it's 
aj Mak h without any 
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APPENDIX. 


it 


haue been ſuppreſſed.” 


„ cline and Fall of the Roman 


| cc Empire.“ By R. Wynne, 
Rector St. Ablage, London. - 


1. 18 not a little furpriſing. that 


this juſtly admired hiſtorian 


* 2 . A TE. 


15 am bel to a Geda, to 
hom I have not the good for- 
tune to be perſonally known, for 
the following remarks: they 
*werecommin Ls to me, when 
- theſe Letters were in a great 

waeeaſure printed off; but the 

= public, I am perſuaded, will 
=_ think them too intereſting to 


Hier on certain {ſig in „ My. : 
_Gibborr's *f Hiſtory of the De- 


... ſhould giſcover ſuch an exceſs 


a «. Poo 


( 279 4) 


of candour towards Nero, the moſt 


execrable monſter that ever diſ- 
graced a throne, and at the ſame 
time an uncommon prejudice a- 


gainſt the profeſſors of Chriſti- 


anity, the innocent Wen of 2s 
rage. 75 
He gives an account of the 


dreadful fire that conſumed the 
greater part of Rome [Chap. XVI. 


p. 532:] in the reign of Nero; and 
endeavours to vindicate his cha- 


racter from the imputation of 


having ſet the City on fire; con- 
traryi tꝭ the concurrent teſtimony 
of all the Roman hiſtorians *. 
Nay, Mr. G talks of Nero's ge- 
nerofity. and —.— on accoun 
. Bro} < rw fe 9 a 3 . 


r lr Anal. xv. Sueevk; in Neron, "Dies. 


| Caſts, Lib. LXII. p. 1014. Orefaur VII. 7. 
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„ aflaber owl 
choly;event;>the cauſe; of vit;.. and 
the empergr's:behayiour..on this 
_ ocgatianipyho certainly had a bet- 


ters opportunity of inveſtigating 
n ou he. At bake: meds . 


1 


abet deren — L 


2613 i 


al b. 3. 
fire. 222) 


0. corum og admin 
tam palum, ut plerique conſu- 
se lares, cubicularios ejus, cum 
e ſtupa txdaque, . im pur diis — 
<.deprehenſos non attigerint: et 

e quædam horrea circa domum 
e ſpatium ma 
n bat, ut bellieis ma- 
inis labefactata, atque inflam- 

—— faxed muro con- 


1 « ſtructa erant. Hoc incen- 


Seadium & turri/ Macountiana _ j 

e ſpectans, lætuſque Jamme, ut 
<© atebat, pulalritudine, GA: Iii 

in allo ſuo {c abi u deean- | 

£.tavat ||.” Mr. G. after Tacitus, 

: mnjioning Mex $throwing of _ 
| e 


ö ai cirtdilignes' 1. ee b Tei- 
tus, who was born before this fire, as a 2 


which che Em conld not fo reli. 
i.. Ne mY 


1 
F r 2 


1 abs: * 


the imperial gardens to the iſe 
treſſed multitude, &c. applauds 


his generoſity. It appears very 


probable, however, from Suetonius, 


that this was done to carry the 
effects of the poor ſufferers into 
his gardens, which he promiſed to 
do gratis; but would not ſuffer 
the owners to touch what the 
flames had ſpared, and converted 

all to his own uſe. Ac ne non 


& hinc quoque, ſays his 1 impar- | 


tial Biographer, © quantum poſſet 
c prædæ et manubiarum invade- 


<< ret, pollicitus cadaverum etiru- - 


derum gratuitam egeſtibnem, 
cc nemini'ad r ſua- 
rum adire permiſit.” 


en, theſe, paſſages, and the. 


+: e in Neron. Chap. XXXVI. 
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authors referred to in the note 
above, the guilt and profligacy of - 
Nero, with regard to this:confla- 
gration which laſted ſix days, can- 
not be queſtioned, I think, with- 
out an uncommon degree of ſcep- 
ticiſm; and paid who by a 
pretended inveſtigation of truth, 
endeavours to explain away 4 no- 
torsous matter of fact, recorded by 
a contemporary and ſeveral ſac-' 
ceeding hiſtorians, har deſerves | 
a ſerious anſwer. 8 
| — examinetie eum d 
of the dreadful havocſi Nero made 
among the Cbriſtians, in onder to auoid 
the public odium, which be had juſtly 
incurred for ſetting: the Capital on' 
fire, that he * er his 
be Ker. mY. 
Eg LOO AEST 3 «With | 


( bg ) 


dee Miththiloview fte divert the 


<« fuſpiciom of his having ſet Rome 
$owfice#PheFNeroPinflifted the 
<moſtexquiſitetortures on thoſe 
Bamen uhe under the vulgar ap- 

©; pellationiof Ohriſtianis, were al- 
{*, xeady Bram with 1DESERVED, 
& infamy19\ £6" » derive their 


Fh and origin from Chriſt, 
<< mwhoin hal feign of Tiberius 


t hadiiſufferecl death; by the fen- 


get ofithe procurator Pontius 


<«;Pilated%o! - 5140 % PA Ni 12 10 
„Her biwhilee:this dune fuer 


« burſtfurthy und not only 


< itſelf over Juden, theft feat f 
| this 


miſchie vous ſect but was even 
introchwed into Netti tht com- 

-01 plodonsfor ft 108 4 Gn 
cas Tranſlation of - paſſage in Tacitus. 


e ſtition waschetked; but ik again 


beende — 8 
The capfaſions of thoſe who were 
et ſeized, diſcovered a great mul- 
« titude of abeir acuumplices and 
2 they were all.cotwifted;1niotiſo 
e much for the crime of ſetting 
fire to the city, as for wunix 
* hatred of wankind.ic. They died 
an tarments; and their torments 
wers impbittered by: inſult and 
« deriſion. Some were nailed 
< on.crofſes; others ſown up in 
8 „ ingaf mild beaſtaand enpoſed 
. bo we . dogs v — 55 
Haie materials; — | 
torches to allaminate the night.. 
N 5 The gardens of Nete ere de- 
led for the melancholy ſpec- 
7811 er 5 r 43 #15 gr — 


* 


niger of ig 
£5of the tyrant t.... 
That the laters 8 may 
. judge, whether the above be a juſt 
pen gu 0h; Tacitus 's words, I 
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 **:tadle,- which was accompanied 


e with a horſe race, and oN. 


8 Sp WITH THE PRESENCE of the 


Emperor; who mingled with the 
— in the dreſs and atti- 


| : « tude. of a charioteer.” +: The 
6. guilt .of the Chriſtiant deſerved, 


indeed, the moſt exemplary puniſh- 
nent; but the public abhorrence 
© was changed into commiſera- 
tion, from the opinion that 


<. thoſe unhappy wretohes were 


s ſacrificed, not ſo much to the 
rice, as to the cruelty 


14. 5 - oY + 333 *. 15 7 75 1 Op? 33 + ſhall 
itte Decline and Fall or the Roman 


| Empire. Chap. XVI. p. 533, 534- 


| nn . 
mall tranſeribe the original paſſage 
to which the Author refers; and 
cannot help obſerving, that though 
the Roman is far from being can- 
did, in the account he gives of this 
tranſaction; yet the Engliſh hiſto- 
_ -rian is leſs candid in his tranſla- 
tion and remarks on the former; 
notwithſtanding n are e ex- 
| "AI hiſtortans. 
Ergo abolendo rumori 1 Nero 
« « ſabdidit reos, et quæſitiſſimis 
s penis affecit, quos (1) per flagi- 
'*:t12: inviſos vulgus Chriſtianos 
| 8 cs rr „ Auctor nomi- 
nis ejus Chriſtus, qui, Tiberio 


*1innpctitaiite,” per procuratorem 


1 * Pontium Pilatum ſupplicio af- 
es fectus erat. Repreſſaque in 
Ls e, exitiabilis ſuperſtitio 


e ͤrurſus | 


1 


3 


9 (a) \fatcbintur, dein aide indi- 
7 cos erum zmultitudo ingens, 
B <« haut perinde in crimine i incen- 
+7 OW bee 9 e 3 


— 1d at 1 
on er rer 0 


15 


= . TI * 
minality was irherent in the name 
of Chriſtian, which was deteſted 


by the Pagans, (2) Nu fatebantar, 


were thoſe, who confeſed that they 
were Chriittans, ; tot that they bad 
fired the ci aty, "of which Tacitus, 


as well as his tranſlator, knew 


them wo be innocent. : The fame 
Pliny inforhirs us, that upon the 


N pate confeſſion of Chriſtianity, 


y were pun ed "even With 


955 if they perfifted: Conflrents, 
Meru ac 12 4 


4 
4 


1 FAterrag voi, . 2 5 


| 7 7 . 


5 | the tranſlation ; for Mr. G. 


makes dem cage coſt the cue 4 


6 | 
 Gifeauer 4 great multitude of Heir 

accomplices.. It is true, he ſays af 

ter Tacitus, that they were con- 

_ « victed, not ſo much for the erime 


| «< of ſetting: fire to the city, as 


if for their hatred of human kind,” 
Indeed, the latter clauſe does ſeem 


to convey the true meaning of Ta- 
gitus; who, by odio hamani generis, 
| \ that they were hated by il 
3 which is partly explain: 
cet by his i ner agitia a little 


above, they were hateful an account | 
afithar aages, which was reckons 


plainly 


12 by the humble founder 


af their religion, that theyſhou 


| £ be hated of all men on account | 


ce of his name. Add to this, that 
EEE hw 
5 e .7:2. bin in- 


Len BE 
. 


4 . ) 
«:-jnflifted various puniſhments 
on the Chriſtians; on account of 
their new and impious ſuperſti- 
s tion; * but does not mention 
the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of their hav- 
ing ſet fire to the city, though he 
gives a particular account of it in 

another chapter + of the life of 
Nero. 4. It is far from acting 
the part of a candid and impartial 
hHiſtorian to affert, as Tacitus does, 
and his tranſlator even in ſtronger 
terms, that the Chriſtians were 
| Jontes et noviſſima- exempla meritos, 
without ſpecifying any crime that 
they were guilty of. Indeed he 
knew, or e ban from 
1 8. - his 


„ AMe; at Chrifitini, Ws homi- 
au. 3 novæ ac malefca. Surt. in 


T7 4 1 th Cap. xxxyiii 2 


toy 
his friend Pliny, that they were 
_ guilty of no crime; 'but that their 
religion bound them by a ſolemn 
7 Engagement not to commit any +. 
As to Mr. Gibbon's four obſer- 
vations on the above paſſage in 
Tacitus, the firſt is obvious and 
inconteſtible; the ſecond and third 
are vague conjectures, ſupported 
: _ by:no, authority; but. the fourth 
is totally void of foundation, viz. 
ee That the religious tenets of the 
e Chriſtians, were never made a 
. ſubject of puniſhment, or even 
For enquiry.” The contrary is 
exceedingly evident, from the E- 
piſtle of Pliny, and the paſſagè in 
Suetonius quoted above; and Mr. 
G. refers to the latter in his firſt 
obſervation. ſo that he could not 
T3 00 EET. - 
1 Plin Lib.x, Bp. „„ 


3 ry 1. 
Srerlösk it. The laſt inſtance f 
Mr. G's altering the ſenſe of Ta- 
eitus in this celebrated paſſage, 18 
at the concluſion; WRere he fenders 
(5) tamquam non utilitute publica, 
* not f6 much to the rigotir of fu- 
& Bice;” as if the Chriſtians were, 
ta fore meaſure, juſtly puniſhed; 
whereas the hiſtorian mentions 

oily the public utility, which was 
often made the pretence for pu- 
Hiſhiny A as innocent Chriſtians. 


Remarks on * He acconpt 1 7 


of Pliny pot 
for Trajan 


3 Chap. xvi. p. 540, 307. 


15 295 )- 
t was entruſted with the govern- 
« ment of Bithynia and Pontus. 
5 He ſoon found himſelf at a lois 
* to determine, by what rule of 
« * juſtice, or of law, he ſhould di- 
00 rect his conduct in the execution 
of an office the moſt repugnant 
« to his humanity. Pliny had never 
< afſifted at any judicial proceed- 
ings againſt the Chriſtians, with 
< whaſe name alone he ſeems to 
haue been acquainted; and he 
* was totally uninformed with re- 
ec gaxd to the nature oſ their guilt, 
* Fe. — © The life of Pliny had 
been employed i inthe acquiſition 
* of learning, and in the buſineſs 
of the world. The anſwer of 
Trajan, to which the Chriſtians 

1 * che EET oa age hare fre- 


+ 296 ) 
1c. quently appealed, : diſcovers as 


« much regard for juſtice and hu- 
* manity, as could be reeoneiled 
« with his miſtaken notion of reli- 
«6 gious policy. Inſtead of diſplay- | 
«ing the implacable zeal of an 
Inguiſitor, — the emperor ex- 

< preſſes much more ſolicitude to 
15 protect the ſecurity of the inno- 
cent, than to prevent the eſcape 
e of the guilty. Though he di- 
* xects the magiſtrates to puniſſi 
<« ſuch perſojis as are legally *:con-. 
e victed, he prohibits, with a very 
— * humane e rom mak- 
2 t Ling 


5 
8 How co uld be he ally 3 if, as 
r. G. cer l higher, there 
= were no general laws or decrees of the ſenate 
4 jn force againſt the Chriſtians, — and neither 
* Frajau, nor̃ any of his virtuous predeceſſors, 
had publicly eclared their intentions con - 
6 — | 


—— — 


„ | 
e ing 7 enquiries concerning 


; 22 


* the ſuppoſed criminals.” : 
01 Notwithſtanding theſe encomi- 
ums on Trajan and Pliny, I can 
look upon their miftaken notion f 
religious policy ꝑ in no other light, : 
but that of Intolerance; and it was 
the height of arrogance in the for- 
mer to aſſume, and the moſt ſer- 
vile flattery in the latter to] pay, di- 
vine honours to his — Their 
Roman anceſtors would have 


iſhed to demand ſack Buſte udbu- 


lation, and ſpurned at the propoſal 
with indignation; and yet Pliny 
_ ts mean artifice of introduc- 
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ing the emperor's image 8 among 

| thoſe of the gods, in order to lay 

a ſnaxe ſor the Chriſtians, Hence 
their refuſal to offer incenſe, &c. 
oduecordingly. It f farther appears 
bf * gan account, chat this 
| governor,was — the 
noe, and inofienſive behavi- 
dur of the Chriſt 3 for, in the 
lame letter, he gines the empera, 


a.candd and. circumſtantial ac- 
count of the laudable deſign. of 
their e aſſcmblies ; which, 


R 


: 4 #; a 
A 9 * 3 * j 2 70 Ho 


= fue, gran 8 hac am 
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( 299 , | 
however, they had omitted, in 
purſuance of the edit, which he 
had publiſhed by his maſter's or 
ders. Notwithſtanding all this, 


in the true ſpirit of an Inquiſitor, 


the humane Pliny put two Deacon: | 


_ eſſts to the torture, in order, as he 
ſays, to find out the truth; but 


und in their confeſſion, _ an 
exceſſive and bad on 
he calls it. With how * 


dignity, as well as juſtice, did one 
f Nero's ' 


governors behave to) 
wards the apoftle Paul on a fimi- 
lar becaſion ? © It is not the c 
tom of the Romans,” fays 


rer * to give up 


*any man to be put to death, 
«© before the accuſed Ws Us ac- 


« zoo. Y 
« cuſers face to face ®, and has an 
</ opportunity of making ] his de- 
«fence, as to the crime laid to his 
charge +.” Being defirous of 
knowing the crime, of which the 
Shri Fews accuſed Paul,” ſays Lyſas 
the tribune, © I brought him be- 
4 fore their council; whom I found 


eto be accuſed concerning que- 


4 ſtions of their law, but to have 
notfüng laid to his charge wor- 
e thy of death or of bonds t. In 
che ſame ſtile the recorder addreſſ- 
es the tumultuous citizens of Ephe- 
dat, 5 T. wrongs ſays = whom 
en von 


1 


* „bott Chriſtians, how -Pliny Libiben, 
had no other aceuſer, but an anon ous libel: 
_Prapefitus oft libellus autore, multorum eure 
continent. Idem, 1 > © . | 
9 + Aa Arr. 16. * Afts xxiii. 1 28, 29, 9 


3 
5 12 


(30) | 
* you have brought hither, are 
neither robbers of temples, nor 
4 blaſphemers of your goddeſs. 
« Therefore, if Demetrius, and the 
* artificers who are with him, 
have a charge againſt any one, 
the courts are open, and there 
«re proconſuls; let them 1 im- 
„ plead one another d.. 
Pliny likewiſe tells the emperor, 
cc © That, let their confeſſion. be 
& what it would, he did not doubt, 
but their perſeverance and in- 
* flexible obſtinacy ought to be 


008 2 
Ia ain: 37, 38. C 


. This. heroic conſtan and inflexibili „ 
E rather to have nf admired byaR i, 
man. 


Jadum! et tenacem propoſiti virum 
Non civium ardor prava Ry 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni, 
—— quatit ſolida - | 
Hor. — III. Ode 3 8. 0 * 


3oz } 


* puniſhed 5 1 by his 


aunfwer; approves of what Pliny 
| had done with regard to the Chri- 
ſtians; and though he would not 
| have him ſearch for ſuch victims 


to be puniſhed, unleſs they re- 
nounced 1 their religion : however, 
he diſapproved of anonymous li- 


Belem ſeems to heſitate. 
Before S 
. Epiſtle, I cannot help obſerving, 
1 it ſeems to contradict Mr. 
aſſertion, about the ſmall 
—.— of Chriſtians in the No- 


] 5203 n oy 
| light 


1 ba 11 inſt 1 728 18855 * pod 

1 dabitaban, * efſet 
qu ** faterentuss; pervicaciam — ni. 
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5 


to his tyranny, yet he orders them 


bels, about which ea 


Fr 


—— in which 15 were looked 5 


on by the Roman megiſtrares. 


40 Many,” fays Pliny, of every | 


ce age, rank, and ſex, are, and 
«© will be, brought to a trial; nor 
| © are cities only, but villages, and 


ee the country infected with the 


,- _ contagion af that ſuperſtition 


«It is certainly evident that 
© the temples, which were almoſt 
e deſerted, begin to be frequented; 


e and the ſacrifices, which had 
been long intermitted, , begin to 


. 1 be renewed *, -&c.” 


„ Multi omnis et omnis. n utriuſ- 


1 ſexs. etiam, vocantut in periculum, et 


vocabuntur. Neque enim civitates tantüm, 
fd vicoretiam ati us agros ſupenſlitioni s iſtius 
contayio pervagata oft : qu widetur ſiſti et 
corrigi poſſe. Certe ſatis conſtat, prope jam 
deſolata templa cce cha et ſacra ſo- 
lennia diu intermi e 


ue venire 
victimas, 


ram adhuc "quia emptor in- 
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